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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Revisited 


The Exponent cordially extends to all its readers, 
‘friends and patrons, young and old in whatever nook 
‘or corner of the broad land, on this and the other 
‘side of the Atlantic, in the islands of the sea, on 
‘the Asiatic shore, to one and all the old-time 
'greeting,"A Merry Christmas" and a happy one. 

(Woman's Exponent 15 Dec 1878) 


While we bespeak for our friends and patrons a 
merry, merry Christmas, Santa Claus's compliments, 
‘the rolling wheels of time bring again the season 
“specially dedicated to festivity, and kindest 
expressions of sentiment, and good wishes. After 
‘providing good cheer for the least favored in 
the community, we naturally desire to make our im- 
mediate family, and kindred and personal friends 

feel the warmth of genial sun-shine that fills 

our hearts, and as worldly gifts are alwavs an 
acceptable medium of expression, we reflect upon 
what will please this one, what will become that 
one, and what will fit the other. Then the money 
question comes up, and we wish the J. Cookes, & Co. 
had all been honest, and let the currency of the 
country do its legitimate work--pay for honest 
labor. Then so many more little socks could have 
been filled, and so many more hearts made glad. 

Many a corner that was devoted last year to 
the family Christmas Tree, must this year be 

vacant; many tables that (figuratively) qroaned 
under the weight of luxuries last Christmas, 
will stand, neglected by the wall on the forth- 
coming gala-day. And why is it so, while there is 
much money in the country, and just as many aood 
things as formerly? It is because of dishonesty 
and bad management, together with a lack of fi- 
nancial ability in our country's representatives. 
Sad realities for a proud, experimental govern- 
ment to present to an approaching Centennial. 
Shade the picture. And heed the lesson--that it 
is easier to practice honesty and voluntary 
retrenchment, than to be compelled to eat the 
fruits of dishonesty and to practice compulsory 
retrenchment. 

Sarah M. Kimball 

(Woman's Exponent 15 Dec 1873) 


As I sit thinking about Christmas, in my mind's 
eye I conjure up a fanciful picture of the past. I 
wonder whether any of our kind readers would like 
to know how we spent Christmas in the “long ago." 

I can see before me an old rambling brown country 
house and it is running over, full of little child- 
ren all ages from the tall young lady and over- 
grown boy down to infancy. In all the “living 

rooms" the walls and pictures are ornamented with 
the evergreens, pines and hemlock boughs with which 
New England abounds; the scarlet berries in’ thick 
clusters upon the vines and the tiny white- 

pine blossoms of the lily of the valley. The house 
resounds with merry laughter and shouts of glee, and 
from garret to cellar, in every nook and corner, the 
little children hide and cluster, as they romp 

and frolic in their delight; playing at "blindman's 
bluff," "hide and seek," and those old-fashioned 
games which seemed so particularly adapted to the 
cultivation of physical development and animal 
spirits. Presents, neither costly or elegant, per- 
haps, but precious indeed from the associations of 
friendship and affection, and appreciated with warm- 
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hearted enthusiasm. I can see, oh so plainly, the 
window-panes. all crystallized over, and remember how 
I used to imagine cities, palaces, and castles, 
and associate them with fairy tales; and outside 
the snow lay so deep the roads must needs be 
broken with big heavy sleds and ever so many yoke 
of cattle and then the merry belis would jingle 
all day long as the sleighs flew past. I will not 
tell you of the delicious plum puddings and 
roasted turkeys, for you will soon have them in 
reality, nor the full stockings we found by our 
little beds in the cold frosty mornings, but I 
will tell you of the bright sunshine in our hearts, 
of the gladness of the happy childhood, of the 
greetings of dear friends, cousins, and all the 
long list of relatives gathered around the hearth- 
stone at night, by the blazing fire of pine knots, 
and singing old-fashioned songs and telling won- 
derful tales, to please and amuse the little 
folks, who were never tired or sleepy, while they 
might be allowed this exciting pastime. 

If it were not too sorrowful, I could tell you 
of a Christmas when there were no presents, no sun- 
shine in the heart, when all was so chillingly 
lonely, that even though the day was bright out- 
side, and nature sparkling in her richest robes 
of jeweled splendor, the tears fell and blinded us 
from seeing it, when the little ones looked in our 
faces and wondered what ailed us, and we could not 
choke down the sobs of anguish that rose up and 
stifled us. But my kind readers if you know where 
there is sorrow, or poverty or loneliness, if you 
know of a widow or little orphans, remember them 
on this coming Christmas, and God will remember 
you, and bless you, and it will be fulfilling 
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the dear Savior's words to whom this day is con- 
secrated. 

Do not let it annoy you, if your gifts are not 
rich or costly but have a sweet smile, and a 
bright face, and a merry Christmas for everybody, 
and your hearts will be light, and you will 
be happy in imparting happiness to others. Many, 
very many are the pleasant pictures of the past 
which present themselves as we look back, and a 
happy childhood is one of the fond recollections 
ever associated through life with feelings of ten- 
derness and gratitude. 

There is something about home, that touches the 
stoutest heart, the most hardened reprobate. And 
those who have a pleasant home, kind parents, lov- 
ing friends and plenty, should never forget to 
thank God for all these precious difts of his 
goodness. How often in the years to come, will 
these sweet reminders of happy childhood, flashes 
of vivid recollection, bring to us glad thoughts 
and for the moment we may almost feel again the 
brightness of the glorious past. God is pleased 
with us when we appreciate our blessings, we 
should never forget how tenderly He cares’ for 
us, and that all the precious blessings of our 
lives are dispensed from His bounty. 

I love to see happy children, I love to see 
happy men and women, happy in doing right. And 
that we may, all of us, not only have a merry but 
a happy Christmas, is the real wish of 

Aunt Em 
Salt Lake City, 9 Dec 1875 
(Woman's Exponent 15 Dec 1875) 


The city is donning its holiday attire, the market 
places are teeming with varieties of good things, 
in the way of fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, 
fowls, and luxuries; and the merchants pile high 
and higher their stores of merchandise, and tempt 
the passer-by with tastefully decorated windows. 
Ornaments and toys of every conceivable shape and 
form, from the smallest trifle to the most elegant 
and costly article are staring at one on every side; 
indeed, one must walk blindfolded not to be con- 
scious this is Christmas time. What a contrast to 
the Christmas of thirty years ago when a few 
hundred exiles, with their little ones, supped on 
scant and homely fare and thanked God who had 
brought them where they could enjoy life, liberty 
and freedom of conscience. 

(Woman's Exponent 15 Dec 1878) 


The prosperity of the Latter-day Saints in the 
present day is almost bevond belief. Some of us 
who know the bitter past are simply amazed at the 
change. It is indeed wonderful to contemplate. We 
see, however, the fulfillment of prophecy in 
these things, and the prosperity of Zion should 
cause us to rejoice and sing praises to our 
Heavenly Father, who has vouchsafed to His Saints 
such blessings. 

Christmas is a good time to make manifest our 
gratitude by ministering to others and proving our 
loyalty to the Master whose natal day we celebrate, 
giving liberally to those in need, whether of 
food or raiment, love or sympathy, remembering 
His words: "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethern, ye have done it unto 
me." 

(Woman's Exponent 15 Dec 1903) 
Susan W. Kohler 











HAIL AND FAREWELL! 


New presidents were sustained to lead the 
Relief Society and Primary organizations at 
General Conference in October, Replacing Belle 
Spafford of the Relief Society and LaVerne Parm- 
ley of the Primary were Barbara B. Smith and 
Naomi M. Shumway. Sisters, we wish you the 
best. 

We all owe Sisters Spafford and Parmley and 
their counselors Marianne C. Sharp and Louise 
W. Madsen of the Relief Society, and Naomi Ward 
Randall and Florence R. Lane of the Primary 
generous thanks for their years of service. 
They have made careers of their Church work, 
working themselves harder and for longer hours 
than most business executives. 

Sister Spafford has served as president of 
the Relief Society since 1945, the longest ten- 
ure of any president. Eliza R. Snow held the 
office for only twenty years. Sister Spafford 
was editor of the now defunct Relief Society 
Magazine for almost ten years before taking on 
the presidency. She has ushered over a gener- 
ation of LDS women into the Church's venerable 
women's organization. Under her direction the 
Society has steadily widened its membership 
from the earlier days. Younger married women 
were encouraged to participate, and now the 
Relief Society seeks to fill the needs of all 
the women of the Church, married or single. 
Sister Spafford has also broadened the influ- 
ence of the Relief Society by participation in 
national and international women's societies. 

Since 1951 Sister Parmley has been president 
of the Primary. Before her twenty three years 
in that office she served ten years as a board 
Member and counselor. During her long tenure 
cub scouting and actual Boy Scout work were in- 
troduced to the Primary; Sister Parmley herself 
served on scouting's national council. Primary 
was extended into the summer months. The In- 
service training program was established. The 
services of the Primary Children's Hospital 
were substantially increased. Under Sister 
Parmley's direction Primary lessons were writ- 
ten, field tested, rewritten and used for many 
years rather than used once and thrown out. 

Though the auxiliaries of the Church operate 
under the direction of the Priesthood, they 
take on the personalities of their leaders. 

The strong minds of Sisters Spafford and Parm- 
ley have been evident to all as they guided 
their organizations. We look forward to be- 
coming acquainted with the leadership of Sister 
Smith and her counselors Janath R. Cannon and 
Marian R. Boyer and Sister Shumway and her 
counselors Sara B. Paulsen and Colleen B. 
Lemmon. 


Claudia L. Bushman 





Some Suggestions For Our Contributors 


1. Though we publish longer articles, we prefer 
the two to four page length, 


2. Don't quote too much. We want your words. 


3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 
to say so. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 


4. After writing, rewriting and writing again, 
type fresh double-spaced pages, one side only, 
with generous margins all around. Two copies 
would be appreciated. 


5. Identify every page with your name and a 
short title. Put name, address, title and 
approximate number of words on the first page. 


6. Contributions of art work--araphics, photo- 
graphs, etc.--are encouraged. Be sure they are 
well identified. 


7. Despite the above, pencilled philosophies 
written at 2 a.m. on the back of old grocery 
lists will not be ignored. 

The Management 


See 


We apologize for the inconvenience that late or 
unreceived issues have caused our subscribers and 
urge any readers who know of unintentional slights 
to call them to our attention. 


nn 


Time yet remains to order Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions for your friends. Cards announcing 
your gifts will be sent to your friends before 
Christmas. 





TEMPLE DEDICATION 
A World Apart 


"Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in His holy place?” 

The Washington Temple stands on a hill, clearly 
visible to all who travel the Washington, D.C. 
Beltway. The winding road that leads to the en- 
trance follows the lowlands below. Those who ap- 
proach must look up to see the building. Straight 
saplings, surprisingly tall for such young trees, 
stand as though to protect. The sides of the 
building repeat the straight lines of the trees. 
Temple and trees reach toward the heavens. 

My own ascent unto the hill of the Lord has 
taken me thirty-two years. I think back to that 
long ago day when I went into the waters of Baptism. 
Afterward, as we stood on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna River, the two missionary elders laid their 


-hands upon my head to give me the gift of the Holy 


Ghost. That gift has blessed and helped me through 
this lona time of living and learning, of trial and 
testing, and has brought me now to this place of 
sanctification. 

In my mind I can again see into the eyes of the 
Stake President as he admonished me to prepare my- 
self for this experience. I think of the early 
saints who spent a year in the School of the Proph- 
ets preparing for the dedication of the Kirtland 
Temple. I pray that the years of my own preparation 
have been adequate. Soft echoes of Jessie Evans 
Smith's singing come from the shadows of my mind... 
"He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn de- 
ceitfully."...I look down at my hands into my heart 
and hope that they are clean and pure. 

The General Authorities begin to come in to take 
their places. I watch with interest as their wives 
enter, exchanging tender greetings. I see LaRue 
Longden, a little bent by years, and witness the 
love that goes out to her from each person as she 
passes. My heart is caught within me when the 
daughter of my dearest friend comes in and sits 
directly in front of me, an occurrence neither of 
us could have planned. I feel the blessing that 
comes to me from the priesthood that is present in 
this Solemn Assembly Room. I think of the influ- 
ence that has come directly into my life from many 
of these men, even thoush I have lived my life far 
from the center of the Church. 

Now the hush deepens and everyone stands. Pres- 
ident Kimball comes in followed by President Tanner 
and President Romney. They take their places high 
on the west podium, flanked by stake presidents and 
high councilmen. Dressed in white, they sit as 
though in silent blessing upon us. From this period 
of meditation until the final burst of the Hosanna 
Anthem, my heart is near to breaking in gratitude. 
I am in the presence of a prophet of the Lord. 'I 
am standing in this holy place. “Blessed is he 
whose transgression is foraiven, whose sin is 
covered." 


Descent from the hill is quick. We look up a- 


gain to see the temple and the trees a final time 
before we slip back into the world. 

Alice M. Karas 

Melrose, Mass. 





November Retreat 


Leaving the children and the chores to willing 
but wary husbands, thirty women from Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire recently spent two days in 
"retreat" in Durham, New Hampshire at the home of 
Laurel Ulrich. The time was profitably passed in 
pursuit of greater understanding of ourselves and 
each other. To that end we shared several de- 
lightful meals and talked to all hours. 

The open exchange of ideas, feelings, and tes- 
timonies was achieved through formal discussions: 
"A Mother's Child Care Problems and Solutions," 

; nomena sevens seed Inability to Give and Take 
riticism,” and for some of us “Exponent II: Pro- 
gress Report, Problems, Solutions, Goals and 
Dreams": as well as large and small informal 
talks. We also brainstormed new programs, jogged 
strenuously down the road or strolled through the 
November woods. We had left our daily cares be- 
hind us. By sharina frustrations and joys, weak- 
nesses and strengths, fears and hopes, we arew 
closer to each other. Buoyed up by the mutual 
feeling of concern, we felt closer to the reali- 
zation of our hopes. The achieved and potential 
greatness in Mormon women, those present and those 
who have shared their thoughts and lives through 
Exponent II, makes us all hopeful for the future. 
he hours were full. 

We realize that there are many paths open to us 
as sisters and women in the Gospel. We can choose 
the path best suited to our talents, needs and 
dreams. Our Heavenly Father has given special 
qualities to each of us. With his help we can be- 
come what we and He would have us be. 


Susan L. Paxman 
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The Ghost Of Christmas Past 


My first two children were always nice to take 
shopping. They stayed close by me, one on either 
side, quietly looking, happily satisfied with what- 
ever small treat the shopping trip afforded them, 
often helpfully carrying a package or two, 

But the third one was a wanderer. After my first — 
expérience with her, I planned my uptown shopping at 
times when the two older girls, ever obliging baby 
sitters, would be at home. That time, I had lqoked ~ 
down thinking Barbara was at my side, and she had 
disappeared. I found her in the manager's office 
sitting on his knee and telling him the story of my 
life in (Thank Heaven) the unintelligible jargon of 
a two-year old. She hadn't been taken there, she 
had simply walked through the first open door that 
looked interestina. ze 

One Christmas Season, two years later, I suc- 
cumbed to her pleading and repeated vows to be good 
and took her uptown with me. It was the 24th of 
December, but I had only a few thinas to get and 
thought we would be able to do it easily in an hour 
or two. 

It was a horrible day for me. The store aisles 
were so jammed with shoppers that you had to squeeze 
through gelatinous lines of them and push rudely up 
to the counters if you wished to get waited on. 

"Stay close by me," I warned again and again, 
"there are so many people, you can easily get lost." 
But everytime I looked down she had disappeared into 
the hundreds of legs around us. 

I worked out a system. I'd choose my merchandise, 
get in the shortest line, pay for the package and 
then go look for Barb somewhere between this stop. 
and the last. Time and time acain I gave up my 
place in line to look for her. My arms were full 
and I warned her severely to hold onto my coat 
tightly, but she would see something fascinating and 
she would forget. I'd find her, nose glued to a dis- 
play counter, not worried or tearful, simply hypno- 
tized by all the tinsel and light and color she saw. 
She oohed and aahed at the decorations. She was 
enthralled by the escalators. She stared in amaze- 
ment at the life-sized golden angels and glittering 
chandeliers and the shimmering garlands overhead. 

It took all afternoon in one store! I had spent 
at least three-fourths of that time just looking for 
her. I was exasperated enough to have turned her 
over my knee and whopped her in public, but I didn't 
have the nerve--Christmas Eve, a mean cranky, di- 
sheveled child beater inflicting inhuman punishment 
on such an angelic child, who according to any ob- 
servant bystander, was only looking! 

I didn't dare take her onto the street to walk 
the two blocks to the bus stop. With my arms loaded 
and the street crowds almost as pressina as those in 
the store, I was certain I'd lose her, so I called a 
cab I couldn't afford. It was dusk as I hurried her 
into it. Once inside I turned on her in furious 
frustration. 

"This is the last time I'll ever take you uptown, 
so help me. I've almost lost my mind over you to- 
day!" 

"Ooh, Mama," she said, looking up at me in stun- 
ned bewilderment, the quick tears starting, "Did I 
be BAD?" 

I was cross, thinking of the dozens of things left 
to be done before the night was over and she sat 
still and subdued all the way home. 

Oh, how I wish now that I'd had the perspective 
then to have been able to see the difference between 
the important and the unimportant. I can't remember 
one item that I bought that day, but twenty years 
later, I can still see those big, round blue eyes 
and their hurt shock at my tone. I wish that I had 
been able to enter her special world that night. 
Christmas Eve, a world of wonder, and sparkle, and 
music, and billions of shiny things to fill it full 
of awe. She had never been Christmas shopping ex- 
cept in a nearby dime store to select her own small 
pile of gifts for others. It had been for her a 
day in a fairyland of color and sound and excitement, 
and I had dulled it. 

I wish I'd held that little hand in mine and 
taken all the time she néeded to absorb that won- 
drous Christmas city. And now it is too late. Flip- 
flop--in a day my children grew up! But it isn't 
too late for a lot of you. If you ever get the 
chance to enter fairyland--forget Aunt May's breast 
pin--take your child's hand and walk right inside, 
and have a Merry Christmas! 
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WRULY BRAVE WOMEN 


") The mother who voluntarily takes upon hersels 
ae training of her children, the care of their 
“\eakth and the cultivation of their minds, and 
my ey and firmly applies her time and talents 
No the arduous, unremitting tasks of nursery Life, 
ad well and wisely fills the mission she has 
Njaosen, requires mone fortitude and strength of 
Niaanacter than a woman in any other position in 
“\fe, who, 44 she is blessed with children, places 
‘idem under the care of nurse or governess, paying 
“iome one else for doing the greater and worthiest 
‘jork the Lord has committed to her care, while she 
‘joes only the simple and easier part, no matter 
“inat profession she may follow; and at the Last is 
Widable to regret having shirked that noblest work 
jor woman to perfoun, when she finds it has been 
Mioorty done. 
1 4 (Woman's Exponent, June 1, 1892) 
‘To take the position described in the "Mother 
‘k" requires more bravery in 1974 than it did 
“) hundred years ago; but the stand, I feel, is as 
14) iseworthy now as then. 
dWhile I am a firm believer in education, person- 
‘enrichment, and the development of talents, I 
\d that "to everything there is a season" and 
st we as Latter-day Saint women must carefully 
|luate our priorities before engaging in any ac- 
ity that will require a portion of our precious 
te. My own stand in regard to the role of woman 
one that may seem ultra-conservative, if not 
vhaic to many, but is the result of much soul 
krching. 
/The season for major interests outside the home 
uh as formal education is while single, or when 
|1dren are grown and have left home. Informal 
erests can be pursued while children nap or 
end school, or later in the evening. As a young 
@vher with small children, I have no time for 
‘pior outside commitments but my university educa- 
in is of great value. For me, education means 
+ So much the gathering and weighing of facts and 
was, but the ability to think clearly, to sense 
“uty, to solve problems, to exercise creativity, 
Ol to manifest perspective in action. Certainly, 
of these are necessary preparation for dynamic 
hlanhood, wifehood, motherhood. 
{When I am not needed by my family or others, I 
1 read, write, or whatever else feeds my hunger 
«keep my mind alive, my talents expanding. These 
sents are not abundant, but they are not wasted. 
‘yy cannot and should not come at the expense of 
‘jhe for prayer, scriptural study, Family Home 





Wilizabeth Hammond is a doctor and the mother of 
) sons aged four and two. Liz is a Mormon working 
her. The example of her life has been helpful 

‘me because I too am a working mother. 

Elizabeth decided to become a doctor early in 

‘> life; she never seriously questioned the goal. 
h her parents encouraged her although they did 

ojt push any of their four children toward pro- 

ssions. Liz felt that the service aspects of 

‘jiicine (as well as the special abilities she 

‘scovered in herself as she grew up) were 

(ticularly compatible with the Gospel prin-~ 

les taught in her home. 

‘iz married Jack Hammond in 1964 while she was 

Fher second year of medical school. Jack was 

iadying architecture and was enthusiastic 

inut his career, his wife's career and about 

olving a family. He never suggested that Liz 

‘Nirfeit her professional goals for their shared 

*jals. They alternated living and working for a 

‘iw years in Sweden and then moved to Boston to 

tinue their professional training. Their 

st son, Jonathan, was born when Liz had completed 

‘ir residency in pathology. Though the demands of 

“irenthood were great, they found they enjoyed the 
‘py immensely. Both parents decided to cut down 





















































Evenings, or Church work; but they can be savored 
now and then. 

I feel that we as Latter-day Saint wives and 
mothers have, in our homes, the perfect opportunity 
to exercise the Savior's great art: to lose our- 
selves in the service of others. Within the walls 
of our homes we can, in purer form than anywhere 
else, learn to live the Law of Consecration. As 
Neal Maxwell explains in his article, "The Value 
of Home Life” 

The Love and thoughtfulness required in the 
home ane no abstract exercise in Love. They are 
neak. It is no mere rhetoric conceming some 
Wibtant human cause; it is an encounter with raw 
Sekfishness. 

(Ensign, Feb. 1972, p. 7) 

As women we cannot minimize or underestimate our 
importance in the home. Our husbands and children 
need our feminine devotion more than ever before-- 
spiritually, physically, emotionally, and socially. 
I do not believe that a woman should be a slave in 
her home, with all the indignity that such a term 
connotes. A strong spirit of mutual respect and 
cooperation should be cultivated among family mem- 
bers; at the same time, why should a woman resent 
the healthy dependence of her family? 

We are needed in our homes to magnify our stew- 
ardships as goddesses in embryo: to organize, to 
supervise, to instruct, to correct, to encourage, 
to praise, to comfort, to nurture, to nourish, to 
foster and inspire in our husbands and children a 
beautiful balance between self-reliance and humil- 
ity, between strongmindedness and sensitivity, be- 
tween taking and giving. It is our calling and 
privilege to use our innate resources in creating 
an atmosphere of stability, order, cleanliness, 
beauty, and warmth. All of this takes time, in- 
spiration, blood, sweat, and tears, but the rewards 
are more than sufficient compensation for the 
sacrifices. 

A message from a modern leader rings true to me 
as I reflect on my feelings about womanhood: 

Brothers and sisters, do without if you need to 
but don't do without mother. Mother 4s more im- 
portant than money or the things money can buy. 

Our Father in Heaven wants you to be in your home 
to guide these spirits as no one else can, in spite 
of material [or personal] sdcrifices that may re- 
sukt. He created you to Learn to be a good mother-- 
an eternak mother. It is your first and foremost 
calling. No baby-sitter, older brother on sister, 
on even a Loving dad can take your place. 

(Ensign, May 1974, pp. 32-3) 


A WORKING MOTHER 


on their outside work. When both parents were work- 
ing, Jonathan was taken to the home of an LDS 
mother who had a child the same age. Liz and 

dack helped Jonathan to feel that going to the 
sitter was a natural part of life, and that they 
were happy this other family loved him too. 
Jonathan enjoyed the days he spent with the sitter, 
and never seemed troubled by being left. 

When Thomas was born in 1973, Liz and Jack 
found another family who would take him, and he 
also adjusted well. Unfortunately, Tom has had 
several babysitters during his first two years ana 
some sudden readjustments. Difficult family crises 
during this past year have added to the pressures 
on the Hammond household, but neither of them has 
felt that quitting their jobs would solve any 
problems. However they have decided that family 
life is their top priority. 

Finding good child care for Jonathan and Tom 
has been the biggest concern. They spend more 
hours worrying about babysitters, and more hours 
talking about child care than any other problem. 
Parents want sitters who share their goals and 
philosophies on discipline and other important 
things. They want sitters who will love their 
children. It is hard to hire someone to perform 
that job. Liz and Jack know there will always be 
problems. ‘ 

Working parents are conscious that their time 
at home is limited and may be more sensitive to the 
quality of the time they spend with their children 
than others. Liz never does housework or anything 
else when she is with her sons. "When they are awake 
and home with me my time is their time and we play 
and talk." A cleaning agency does the housework. 

It is clearly possible to have the best of family 
relationships in homes where both parents are _ 
working some of the time. An essential factor in 
having happy children in such a home is a positive 
attitude on the part of both parents towards their 
work. Parents who do not feel comfortable with 
both of them working will probably convey that to 
their children. 

_ Presently, Liz works each day from 6:30 or — 
7:00 a.m. until 2:00 in the afternoon. By taking 
short lunch breaks and avoiding socializing with 
colleagues, she can accomplish a day's work. She 
often feels harassed by fellow workers who pay 

lip service to accepting the odd hours she must 
work in order to spend day time with her children, 
yet criticize her indirectly and accuse her of 
getting special treatment from the hospital 
because she is a woman. 

After Liz leaves home each morning, Jack wakes 
the children, feeds and dresses them, and takes 
Jonathan to a morning nursery school. At 8:30 a 
neighbor, whose three children are now in school 
all day, comes to the Hammond home to care for 
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To me, there are no such things as mother sub- 
stitutes or child care alternatives. I do not sub- 
scribe to the ideas of equality of the sexes or 
feminism. I believe the concept is neither desir- 
able nor correct. 

As Latter-day Saint women, we have greater op- 
portunity to exercise our God-given free agency 
intelligently than any other women. 3 

If we are to stand as an ensign to the women of 
the world, it will be more by contrast than by 
comparison. As we wage war against the world's 
ills, let us carefully select our battlefront. Let 
us not sell our birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Kathryn Ann Andersen 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Tom and then picks up Jonathan from school. Jack 
is gone until about 6:00 p.m. Liz spends the after- 
noon with the boys, and prepares dinner. The 
Hammonds keep social engagements to a minimum so 
they can be home evenings. 

Jack and Liz feel pressure at work and from 
society to spend more time at their respective 
jobs. The best rewards, the loudest praises, and 
the opportunities for advancement go to others who 
spend extra hours working. Though they feel quilty, 
Liz and Jack refuse additional assignments. 
Privately and together they have decided that their 
standards for success are simply different from 
those of their colleagues, but they still feel 
the pressures. Liz is concerned about her future 
in academic medicine; only with more than full- 
time work can she keep pace with the competitive 
group of academic doctors with whom she works. In 
our society professions are designed for full- 
time employment. Married couples who hope to pur- 
sue careers simultaneously should choose jobs where 
ed exible hours and part-time employment are pos- 
sible. 

Liz was asked if she felt alienated from the 
Church because of the official discouragement that 
working women receive. ‘Her response was mixed. 
Personally she and Jack have always been treated 
with love and respect. They have always been called 
to Church positions which they could conveniently 
fill. Many members have privately expressed 
admiration and envy for their life style. On the 
other hand, in most classes working women are 
either ignored by lessons or used as bad examples. 
"The hurt I have felt at many Church meetings when 
people have said some critical thing about working 
mothers has forced me to rely more heavily on the 
personal relationship that I have with the Lord," 
says Liz. "Soon after we had Jonathan, we knew we 
needed more help and support than we were getting, 
and we knew we could count on the Lord as long as 
we tried to serve Him, magnify our talents, and be 
the best parents we knew how to be. Our prayers 
have been answered, and we feel closer to each 
other, close to our Father in Heaven, and closer 
to our boys. It is strange how our career decis- 
ions seem to have encouraged us to work so hard for 
this. We are a very happy family." 

Other working mothers have not expressed such whole- 
hearted confidence in their situations, but then, 
few of us have given our lives as much thought as 
Liz and Jack. 4 

Though we all share some common goals as Church 
members, different personalities, abilities, and 
life experiences lead us to different goals too. 
Recognizing that fact, and prayerfully finding a 
way towards these goals is a humbling challenge. 

Judith R. Dushku 
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Culture and the Relief Society 
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As a graduate student in the humanities and a 
Mormon woman, the Relief Society was always a source 
of pride to me. The lessons touched every facet of 
life, and my only regret was that sometimes the 
great capacity for service inherent in the organiza- 
tion was turned inward on itself rather that reach- 
ing out to the larger community when that was possi- 
ble. But my trump card was always Cultural Refine- 
ment. Here, I could point out to my sophisticated 
friends with justifiable pride, was a real effort 
to broaden the cultural horizons of our sisters, to 


Two Different Worlds 


In my roles of faithful Latter-day Saint and 
academic, I often feel that I am operating in two 
mutually exclusive worlds, particularly with re- 
gards to the subject of sexism. At Church I may 
be asked, "How can you, a ‘good member of the 
Church', possibly support the passage of the ERA?" 
Or, "How can you be a Mormon and defend this 
‘women's 1ib' business?" In the University setting 
I am told, "I just do not understand how you can be 
so conmitted to women's equality and not compromise 
your commitment to the Mormon Church, especially 
considering its policies on women." Just recently 
after a particularly stimulating discussion in 
class about sex roles, an LDS student asserted, 
"Almost everything you said today is contrary to 
the Church. How do you reconcile the two?" 

How do we answer the voices from our Church 
milieu on the one hand, and from the academic world 
on the other? How can we explain to our brothers 
and sisters at Church that we really are not here- 
tical, or close to apostasy, or even “compromising 
to the world?" How can we answer so as to teach an 
appreciation for basic human dignity and the accom- 
panying right of women not to be exploited and to 
be treated with respect? How can we explain to our 
good brothers and sisters in the academic world 
that we’ are not. two-faced, compartmentalizing our 
religion from our knowledge, and using blinders 
under the guise of faith? How. can we help them to 
understand that our Church really does not teach 
its members to be bigots, racists, or sexists, 
but that Mormonism is a basic expression of Heavenly 
Father's love for all of his children? How can we 
express adequately that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is liberating and beautiful, and is so for all of 
God's children--not just for his white male children? 

In the face of the overwhelming difficulty of 
this task, we may be tempted not to consider these 
questions at all. Using the "let's be realistic" 
cop-out, we may prefer a silent response with an 
accompanying aura of serenity, believing that the 
Church and the secular academics will never under- 
stand each other. Let us not fall into this temp- 
tation, for a thoughtful response to these questions 
is our responsibility. \!ith the understanding that 
"Where much is given, much is expected,” we cannot 
just walk away marveling at the myths others can 
believe. When there is an opportunity to teach ap- 


get beyond the women's club book review level of 
artistic appreciation. My husband expressed envy 
that the brethren did not have the opportunity for 
similar discussion. My most exciting and satisfy- 
ing years of Church service were the two years I 
spent teaching cultural refinement in the Univer- 
sity Ward in Eugene, Oregon. 

I came to that position in the last year of 
lessons drawn from Out of the Best Books by 
Robert K. Thomas and Bruce B. Clark. Even with its 
limitations, that collection represented a solid 
contribution to literary appreciation and under- 
standing. It provided a rich background against 
which the instructor could weave the necessary 
supplement of music and art to produce a set of 
lessons which were themselves works of art. 

When the following year's text was announced as 
the Old Testament, my initial dismay turned to ex- 
citement at the possibilities of studying the Bible 
as literature. Although it required. real effort, 
that year proved to be rich and satisfying. I was 
able to help.other teachers achieve similar results 
as a teacher on the Stake Relief Society Board. 

Then began what, after three years, I can only 
describe as a decline in the quality of lessons. 

At the least I find the change of purpose unfortu- 
nate. The basic text for 1972-73 was Talmage's 
Jesus the Christ. Although I can appreciate the 
need to acquaint the sisters of the Church with that 
theological classic, it is not literature and would 
have been more appropriate in the Spiritual Living 
lessons. As it turned out, at least in our branch 
in Switzerland, the Spiritual Living and Cultural 
Refinement lessons became indistinguishable. 

With what anticipation I awaited the next two 
years' manuals! When the first one arrived (1973-74) 
I exclaimed, "At last, the Church is going to recog- 
nize that there is such a thing as folk art! and 
non-European art!" But, when the year (and now a 
second year) turned into a dreary tour of the "World 
Church" I had to concede severe disappointment. 

My disappointment was acute, because the possi- 
bilities and my hopes were so immense. The General 
Board faced an immense challenge with the new uni- 
fied manuals. They could no longer study only 
English-language literature, since their audience 
was now truly world-wide. But why not turn to world 
literature? And music and art certainly do not suf- 
fer that language barrier. 


preciation for secular knowledge to those who lack 
jit, or even to those who regard it cautiously and 
with suspicion, we have the responsibility to do so. 
At the same time, if we are dealing with ignorance 
and prejudice with regard to the religious experi- 
ence rather than to secular knowledge, we have the 
responsibility to teach our non-Church brothers and 
sisters. The question remains: what do we answer? 
How do we teach these things? 

Even while we are formulating our replies, we 
should not neglect the fearful possibility that 
our questioners are actually correct. Perhaps being 
for "women's lib" is inconsistent with "being a 
good member of the Church." Perhaps the Church 
really is a sexist institution. I really had cause 
to wonder when on a recent Sunday we had a session 
of General Conference on television, a Stake Con- 
ference and a Sacrament Meeting. In every instance 
all of the participants on the programs (aside from 
choir members) were men. The men/women participant 
ratio was 27:0. Similarly, I have noticed that in 
Sacrament Meetings we always have a Melchizedek 
Priesthood holder as the concluding speaker. He 
has more time allotted for his talk than any other 
speaker. His message, by implication, is more im- 
portant than anyone else's, and he is in a position 
to correct any false statements made by previous 
speakers. This implies, of course, that a sister 
could not be as knowledaeable in the Gospel as a 
Melchizedek Priesthood holder. On the other hand 
this spring, for the first time in the history of 
Brigham Young University, the Commencement Address 
will be given by a sister. Maybe things are look- 
ing up. 

And so we are left with two questions to resolve: 
one from our questioners, and the other from our- 
selves. Armed with the faith that knowledge and 
revealed religion are ultimately harmonious, and 
that apparent contradictions are a function only of 
the incompleteness of knowledae and revealed re- 
ligion, we can look forward to a fruitful and ex- 
citing endeavor. Lack of this faith may, for some 
of us, make the process and consequences too pain- 
ful to contemplate. In the final analysis, the 
only appropriate conclusion to this chain of thought 
is your own. 

Laurie Newman Di Padova 
Norfolk, Virainia “ 


‘men have their own offices and secretaries." 


Rather than finding out that our sisters are like 
us because we all go grocery shopping, we could 
learn about the rich literary tradition of our in- 
ternational sisters. It may be interesting to find 
out what people in different cultures eat, but I do 
not find that knowledge particularly culturally 
refining. We do need to get to know our sisters of 
all nationalities, but this could and should be done 
on a much more meaningful level than anecdotal ma- 
terial on one sister of the selected country. Al- 
though I have attended all the Cultural Refinement 
lessons of the past year, and even taught a few of 
them myself, I must confess that I remember none of 
these sisters. In other words, in my case, that 
part of the lessons has failed. 

The Church certainly has the qualified personnel 
to compile a manual of truly artistic material which 
will speak to the souls and inner longings of our 
sisters, in whatever part of the world they live. 
Translations are now so widely available and so good 
that there is no reason why our Japanese sisters 
cannot read Racine, our American sisters Goethe, and 
our German sisters Po Chii-yi. Brothers Thomas and 
Clark have already shown us that literature can be 
spiritually uplifting, and now the riches of the 
world can serve us. 

It is true that this approach will present special 
problems in translation. Teachers will have to be 
well enough versed in literature to know the best 
available translations in their own languages, since 
they cannot be expected to translate the literature 
themselves. This problem could be ironed out by 
engaging a special literary consultant for each 
language. 

Whatever the cost in effort, the results should 
be worth it. I have seen the results which can be 
achieved in.a wide variety of contexts, from Univer~ 
sity wards to our small German branch Relief Society 
of seven sisters, when well-prepared lessons inte- 
grating the arts are given. The enrichment thus 
received transcends the aesthetic to approach the 
spiritual. I hope the Relief Society General Board 
wil] in the future make such experiences easier to 
come by. 


Kathleen R. Snow 
Pfullendorf, Germany 


MARY BRADFORD 


Mary Bradford was recruited into government work 
and her skills are now beina utilized by three 
different agencies. 

Mary's areas of expertise include writing and 
editina, speech and communication. She is a con- 
sultant in the Office of Personne] Manacement in 
the U.S. General Accountina Office, a contract 
instructor for the Communications and Office Skills 
Trainina Center of the Civil Service Commission, 
and a contract instructor for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School, Special Programs 
Division. 

When her last child started school, Mary found 
she needed some stimulation and was anxious to 
use her skills. She had earned her BS and A de- 
grees from the University of Utah, majoring in 
English, journalism and lanquage arts. 

The General Accountina Office allowed Mary to 
design her own courses, and to arrange her hours 
around her home commitments. "It was quite an 
adjustment tryina to study and oraanize for the 
courses," she said. She has taught courses throuagh- 
out the country. 

In government work Mary finds that discrimination 
comes not in salary but in more subtle ways. "I 
don't have the support in my career that a man does. 
I work out of my home and the library, while the 
Some 
of the men assume Marv can fill in for them since 
she lives in close-by Arlinaton, Va. 

"Competition is keen, and. I have to fight to 
teach the courses I desire. Also, men consider 
that my job is merely a means of earnina extra 
‘pin-money'." 

Women are becinnina to advance to hiaher levels — 
of employment in the covernment, Mary has noticed, 
and now are included in her classes. "I am actually 
very impressed with the calibre of persons in mv 
courses. The members are collene educated, ambi- 
tious and anxious to improve their skills," Marv 
remarked. 

A bishop's wife, she is active in the PTA and is 
the inservice teacher in the Arlington Ward. 


Stephanie S. Goodson 


"It begins to look ominous when the woman of the 
period wants her club; she used to be satisfied 
with her broomstick." 


Deseret News Weekly 
lanuary 


Submitted by Jil] Mulvay 
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Amanda Barr Neff Bagley 1867-1945 


Amanda Neff Baaley would have cringed at the 
iggestion that there was anything of the revolu- 
onary or activist about her, and with the evil’ 

qnnotation of these terms in the last decade she 
wuld have been right. But in its exact sense 

be revolted against ignorance, injustice, apathy 
Hid ugliness. If activist may be used if a more 
“act sense as opposed to pacifist she was an ac- 

ist, not content to give passive allegiance to 

use she believed in. But never was her ap- 

coach to a problem contentious or abrasive. She 
sis no hatchet swinging Carrie Nation. She dis- 
Hiked violence of any kind and the box elder limb 
Jivitchings which she administered on the tender 
arts of her children's anatomies hurt her more 
jaan them. She had ten children, the first dying 

F child birth injuries. 

She never held political office, or aspired to, 
jut next to her love of church and family was her 
legiance to the Republican Party. She considered 

yerself a conservative. She regarded the wanton _ 
idaughtering of little pigs and the destruction of 
irops during the Great Depression a desecration of 
ife and property which would surely bring down the 
frath of God upon Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

If asked about women's lib she would have ap- 

Jraised you with her beautiful gray eyes and in a 

‘ice of pure melody she would have said that she 
lad always been a liberated agent, free to do any- 
‘ving in the feminine or masculine world of which 
ime was capable. ter capabilities were extensive. 
ime same hands that could administer first aid to 
ter riding horse, cut by a barbed wire, could turn 
Jut an eight foot copy of Christ's ascension into 
f@aven to hang in the ward chapel, or a dozen apple 
des. 

1 Amanda Neff was born in East i1i11 Creek in 1867 
to Amos Herr Neff and Catherine Thomas. It was a 
rome of abundance, in material things, spiritual 

4dessings and opportunities for work and arowth. 
manda attended the University of Deseret in Salt 
lake City while her future husband, Edward Cyrenus 
ley (Rean) was attending the Brigham Youna 

‘cademy in Provo. They were married in the Logan 
‘emple in 1889. 

1 A fine brick home was-built on 60 acres of what 

s now 5600 South Highland Drive, Salt Lake County. 

Amanda's first struggle was against ugliness, to 
ace the sage brush and scrub oak with lawn, 
rees, shrubs and flowers. Evergreens were brouqht 
Mrom the Bagley Big Cottonwood Canyon property. 
‘he rocky soil, once the bed of Cottonwood Creek 
hrank up the irrigation water with an avid thirst. 
ean was a rancher, away from home a great deal, so 
stihe beautification project was largely Amanda's. 

Better county roads, better schools, getting 

Filectric and telephone lines extended into the com- 
ijunity were projects which Amanda promoted. The 
Nagleys had the first telephone in the area, the 
itirst automobile and the first water system that 
elelivered water in the house instead of having to 
jo to the pump for it. 

“When B. W. Ashton, County Supt. of Schools, 
Started his campaign for consolidation it looked 
js though the two room school was doomed. The pro- 

#yosal was that all the children of the Cottonwood 
mrea be sent to the school in Holladay several 
iiles away. Had the proposal contained a provision 

Sor transportation, perhaps Amanda would not have 
fought it. She could see the advantages of larger 
lasses with a.teacher for each class, but for six 
Year olds to travel that long distance through 
winter's cold just did not make sense. 

} She called a mass meeting of the parents to pro- 
Jest the proposed action and to make a counter pro- 
9o0sal: that the little school not be abandoned but 
hat the first five grades be kept there and the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades be sent to the 

rving School in Holladay. Amanda argued that the 

Lommunity was growing and that soon a new shcool 

“ould be needed to provide for thé children. Not 
‘nly was her argument sufficiently convincing to 
‘retain the school for the lower grades but she 


date the needs of a growing community. 
Highland Drive was the main road to Big and 

‘Little Cottonwood Canyons, a constant hazard to 

school children walking on the roads. Amanda 


AS President of the Ward Relief Society Amanda 
served an apprenticeship which trained her for the 
‘Wgreat work she performed as the first president of 
the Cottonwood Stake Relief Society. She was a one 
‘kwoman welfare agency long before the Church had a 
Yiproject. Care of the sick, laying out the dead, 
making burial clothes were activities in which she 
dled the way. 

She was appointed Stake Relief Society President 
jin 1915 and served eleven and one half years until 
1926 when she was released because of i1] health. 
WIn 1922 she set up the free baby and pre-school 

Wclinic which served continuously for more than 
twenty years. 

Her greatest Church and civic achievement was 

ithe Cottonwood Maternity Home. Hers was the ini- 
‘itial vision which conceived the idea, and while 





























she shared the joy of accomplishment with counse- 
lors, board and others it was her drive and persis- 
tence that overcame the obstacles to success. 

From an article. by Verl F. Scott published in 
the Deseret News March 25, 1944: 


_ To God's Church replete with incidents 0f noble 
pLoneering and accomplishments in the face of ob- 
Atackes comes a stony of modern pioneering worthy 
of attention. The Cottonwood Stake Maternity ilos- 
pital in Murray, Utah 46 such an accomplishment. 

Shortky after the chose of the first workd war, 
4v0 women of the neighborwod died during ciitd- 
binth grom conditions which could have been pre- 
vented with proper care. This double tragedy and 
the resulting sorrow and hardsiip stinred the heart 
of Amanda Bagley with a desine to do something to 
prevent a repetition of this condition. Sister 
bagkey was then the first president of the Cotton- 
wood Stake Relies Society. 

She stated, "It was sad to see those children 
Left motherkess. 1 Longed to do something for 
mothers. Knowing conditions and dangers in the 
home, 1 felt that the greatest need was to protect 
motherhood with hospital care.” 


These "modern pioneers" had first to sell the 
idea that such a facility was needed, that it was 
practicably possible to establish a maternity hos- 
pital outside Salt Lake City, and that the Relief 
Society was the organization to do it. 

Clarissa S. \illiams, General President of the 
Relief Society, gave her approval and said she 
would use her influence with "the Brethren.” 

Stake President U. %&. Miller was a conservative 
man and had many reservations, but finally he was 
converted and the plan was presented to the Presid- 
ing Bishopric and the First Presidency of the 
Church. There were meetinas and oratory, fasting 
and prayer among the sisters and finally "the 
Brethren" gave their consent. The Church would buy 
the building and property and the Relief Society 
vould furnish and maintain the hospital. 

If Amanda and her associates thought they had 
won the war they soon found they had simply won the 
first skirmish. Cleaning and furnishing the home 
and getting nursing personel were major tasks; the 
wards rallied to raise funds and supply layettes 
and other needed items. 

The hospital was formally opened to the public 
on December 10, 1924 with Apostle Melvin J. Ballard 
in his dedicatory prayer pronouncing marvelous 
blessings upon "this establishment founded for the 
aiding of motherhood." 

A letter from Amanda to the Presiding Bishopric 
dated “arch 15, 1926 gave a detailed account of the 
operation of the hospital for the first seventeen 
months of its existence. Their patronage swelled 
from one patient during the first month to an over- 
flow crowd. 

"We have learned many lessons, among others, 
that the handsome residence is entirely inadequate 
and cumbersomely inconvenient." She enumerates the 
inconveniences,.amona them, no place to bathe the 
infants except in the kitchen. "Is it any wonder 
we have so much difficulty retaining a cook? At 
the very time when she wishes to prepare the prin- 
cipal meals of the day, her kitchen is full of 
nurses and babies." 

The real kernel of the letter is contained in 
the last paragraph. "We submit for your consider- 
ation the plan for a twenty bed hospital made by 
the church architect, which we desire built to the 


- away the vertabrae. 


south of our present building. Such a building 
would serve our community needs for many years to 
come. In the delivery room, we would gradually 
prepare to take care of the more difficult mater-. 
nity cases which we cannot handle at present, and 
probably conduct minor operations. The latter 
would be a source of income to us. Such a building 
calls for the purchase of an additional acre of 
around, which may be had for $300.00 per acre; two 
acres would enable us to maintain a cow and raise 
our own vegetables. The ground is supplied with 
water by a larce artesian well and by an irrigation 
ditch. The present building would serve as a 
nurse's home. 

"There is a great need for a new hospital. 
Brethren, will you build for motherhood?" 


Respectfully yours, 


Amanda N. Bagley 
President Cottonwood Stake 
Relief Society 


Again "the Brethren" were persuaded and the add- 
itions made, but Amanda was no longer runnina the 
show. Into a back injury, sustained when thrown 
from a horse, bone tuberculosis had crept, eating 
In 1925 spinal surgery was 
experimental and often fatal and Amanda decided 
against it. For six months she lay on a stretcher 
and for a year was in a body cast, but she recover- 
ed sufficiently to continue her vigorous hard work- 
ing life, never without pain but never complaining. 

She died at age 77 in 1945. Had she lived to 
1950 she would have been qratified to read this 
headline in the Deseret News of November 8, 1950, 
"Cottonwood Hospital Mortality Rate Low. Not a 
single mother has lost her life in the Cottonwood 
Maternity Hospital durina 26 years of operation, 
although thousands of babies have been born there." 

As her picture looks down on the board room 
of the new hospital erected in 1960 she probably 
pauses in her acts of celestial compassionate 
service and smiles in gratification. 


Hattie Bagley Maughan 
Logan, Utah 


Cottonwood Maternity Home 


Subcribe To The EXPONEN 


We must do something mone in relation to printing. 
The Women's Relies Society are publishing a paper 
called the "Woman's Exponent,” which is a very ably 
edited sheet, and one containing a great deak of 
dnformation. 1 am surprised that all the gentlemen 
in the Territory do not take it. I invite all the 
Elders, Bishops and presiding officers in the Stakes 
of Zion, on their return home, setting the example 
themselves, to solicit all their brethren, and es- 
pecially the sisters, to become subscribers to this 
Litthe sheet, for 1 am sure that they will be inter- 
ested in the instruction and information it contains. 
I wilh say that we expect in a short time, through 
the patronage of the brethren and sisters, that the 
Ladies will be able to enlarge this paper, and to 
extend its influence far and wide, 


Discourse by President George A. Smith reported 
by David !!. Evans delivered at the adjourned aeneral 
conference held in the new tabernacle, SLC, Sunday 
afternoon, May 10, 1874. Journal of Discourses, 
Vols 1i750ps 85. 

Submitted by Bonnie L. Goodliffe 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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“He that is righteous is favored of God’ 


I have lived in many wards and branches in the 
Church and can say that only twice have I been 
a member of a ward where the bishop had some sort 
of "hang-up" when it came to women. Naturally, 
this attitude affected the whole ward. Men who 
were undecided as to whether they were superior to 
women suddenly came forth with an authoritative 
attitude towards them. Men who knew they were 
superior to women swaggered more than usual and 
the men who felt that women were humans and should 
be recognized for their brains and ability as 
equals were appalled. 

Reading through some of The Journal of Dis- 
courses, I can readily understand why many people 
get the idea that women are inferior to men. 


Here is one example: The order of heaven places man 


din the {nont rank; hence he is first to be 
addressed. Woman follows under the protection of his 
counsels, and the superior strength of his aun. 

Her desine should be unto her husband, and he should 
nuke over her. I will here venture the assertion, 
that no man can be exalted to a celestial glory 

in the kingdom of God whose wife rules over him; 
and as the man is not without the woman, nor 

the woman without the man in the Lond, 4t follows 

a a matter of course, that the woman who rules 
over her husband, thereby deprives herwels of a 
cekestiak glory. (Brigham Young, JD 4:258) 

In contrast here are a few’ examples from 
Priesthood and Church Government by John A. 
Widtsoe:...4¢ must be well understood that the 
Prtesthood 4s operative for the welfare of the 
entine human family, not for one chass on sex. 

Men and women share alike in its blessings and 
resultant foy; but for the sake of order and wise 
government our Heavenly Father delegated the power 
of Presidency in this order to His sons. There- 
fore, man holds the Priesthood and stands before 
his Maker as the one who is nesponsible for all 
official acts in Church capacity for human 
welfare. (p. 81-82) 

Why should God give His sons a power that is 
denied His daughters? Shoukd they not be equal in 
His sight as to status and opportunity to perform 
the Labors of Life? Since women are just as nec- 
essary in Kfe as ane men (indeed Life were sm- 
possible without them,) justice demands their 
necognition before their Father in Heaven. Surely, 
a just God can have no favorites!(p. 84) 

There is indeed no privileged class of sex within 
the true Church of Christ; and in reality there can 
be no discrimination between the sexes o: as 
human beings make it on permit it. ( p. 92 


Cottage Industry 


I hear many complaints that woman holds a second- 
ary place in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Is this something new in the last 
twenty years or have women always thought this and 
hesitated to make it known? 

When I was growing up in the Church (not in Utah), 
I never heard this complaint. In fact, I can't 
imagine any priesthood holder thinking he was su- 
perior to my mother, who knew more about the qos- 
pel than the majority of men. She led various or- 
ganizations of the Church, as well as teaching in 
Sunday School, Primary, Relief Society and MIA. 

She gave talks in Church, was admired, listened to, 
and asked for advice on many matters. 

I think women are to blame for the superior 
attitude of the priesthood holders. I have heard 
women speak as though the world revolved around 
their sons and husbands because they held the 
priesthood regardless of what kind of males they 
were. These women are teaching their sons to be- 
lieve they are superior to women instead of teach- 
ing them that all human beings are the spirit 
children of God. 

The man who arrogantly feels that he is better 
than his wife because he holds the Priesthood, has 
failed utterky to comprehend the meaning and 
purpose of Priesthood. He needs to remember that 


” the Lond Loves His daughters quite as well as 


His sons. It 46 but a small and puny-souled man 
who could wish to humiliate women as a class and 
keep them as an infertor sex; for men can never 
rise Superior to the women who bear and nurture 
them. (p. 89) 

If the men of the church are interested to know 
how they should act they should read Doctrine and 
Covenants Section 121: 41-46. 

As women, in order to find our way in the church, 
I believe we will have to separate the meaning of 
church and gospel. The church is made up of human 
beings who have different understandings and ideas; 
who err through human. failings such as superior- 
ity complex, inferiority complex, covetousness, 
jealousy, temper, lack of discipline, etc. The 
gospel is from God--the truth, the way and the 
light. The gospel is in the church regardless of 
how the members act or regard themselves. 

I know that I am responsible for myself and that 
God is a God of justice and mercy. This is not the 
only life. In the end all will be made right. 

I believe what it stated in The Book of Mownon, 

1 Nephi 17:35: Behold, the Lond esteemeth alk 

bone dn one; he that 48 righteous is favored of 
Estaleah Harmsen Baker 
Manassas, Virginia 





Dorothy Pollard, Candy Maker 


Dorothy Pollard, a working mother? Nonsense. No 
one thought my mother had a job (to family members 
it still seems more of a calling); but a woman who 
churns our 2,000 pounds of cream center chocolates 
at Christmas time, definitely works. To those of us 
close to the candy room, Mother just seemed to be 
involved with something she enjoyed. 

Mother graduated from Mills College with a 
masters degree in Home Economics. Her thesis 
involved studying the texture of cream center choc- 
olated and devising her own recipes for centers. 
So when Mother and Dad had a young family of four 
with big ideas for Christmas, it was natural for 
Mother to set up her business. Financially,-it was 
only a modest business venture. Mother, at one 
point, figured she earned about twenty-five 
cents an hour. But I'm sure the candy still came in 
handy many times. We all grew to love her candy so, 
we never let her stop. 

I have warm wonderful memories of my mother's 
candy kitchen. Once it was cold enough to dip 
chocolates (Mother dips in a very cold room so 
the chocolates won't be streaked with grey), our 
house always had the aroma of chocolate. And on 
days when the centers were cooked, the smell 
was even better. The best smell came from 
"Opera"--an old-fashioned cream caramel center; 
just thinking about that smell makes my blood run 
a little faster. It was wonderful. 3 

It was a family business; we were all involved. 
After the centers had cooked (and before we had a 
stove in the basement), Dad would rush down the 
stairs with the huge pans of bubbling candy. Then 
he poured it out on the marble slab to cool; 
and after it had set "just-so," he would beat the 
candy until it became creamy. On dipping nights it 
was Dad's job to roll and cut the centers into 
pieces to be dipped. Although Mother made it look 
so easy, the dipping itself still mystifies me. 
Each flavor is marked with a special design: 
Coconut Cream has a squiggle, Orange and Lemon 
is an 0, French Mint is a cross, etc. I once tried 
to dip peanut clusters--supposedly the easiest 
thing for beginners; but once I got both chocolate 
and peanuts in the cup of my hand, I could never 
get them off. We children did the cupping, putting 
the chocolates into little cups. And that had its 


rewards. "Leaks" were candies that had not been 
thoroughly coated with chocolate, and part of 
the center had oozed out. They could not be 
sold and would go to the first finder. Those 
dipping trays were searched carefully for leaks-- 
and possible leaks. We developed into quite a 
labor force: cupping, packing, boxing, wrapping, 
and sometimes even selling. We loved it. 

Our friends loved my mother's candy business 
just as much as we did. When hunger struck we would 
sneak down to the cold storage room where the big 
twenty-five pounds bricks of chocolate were stored. 
Delicious. And at Christmas time, Mother always 
made special batches of peanut brittle and 
peanut clusters for our friends. 

Our home industry had its hazards as well as 
its rewards. Once after Mother frantically 
mopped up an overflow in the laundry room, she 
realized the candy room was just beneath. When she 
rushed down, she found the candy storage boxes 
soaked, and the candy. ruined. But there were 
pleasures too. Like the people who would come to 
buy candy. Inevitably, the morning of Mother's 
Day would arrive and there would be calls from 
sheepish husbands and fathers who had forgotten. 
Even a normal day's business would be interesting: 
there was a little old shoemaker who used to 
bring gladiola bulbs to trade for chocolates; 
there was a single, older man who used to buy con- 
siderable amounts of candy and put them away all 
by himself (relatives vowed); there was the 
Pineapple-cream-in-dark-chocolate fiend; and 
there was..the man who always had to check to 
see if the girls had their shoes on. 


Now removed from the bustle of Mother's candy 
kitchen, I'm amazed at the time and organization 
her business required. And yet nothing important 
ever seemed neglected. Oh, there were Christmas 
mornings when a present would be some material and 
a pattern rather than a finished dress; but there 
are presents like that under many Christmas 
trees. We all thought the candy was a delightful 
family project and our lives the richer--and 
sweeter--for it. Mother's card reads, "Dorothy 
Pollard's Candies of Distinction;" to her family 
they have been that and much more. 

i Joyce P. Campbell 


- EXPONENT “IF -- >Detemibér} “1974 


What hope 4s there for a nation of children, 
Spotked, coddked, never peunitted an opportunity 
for adult growth, never taught responsibility of 
person, and personal detail? To me the great 
nationak calamity 4s the conspiracy of women to 


Wkeep men in this state of akmost imbecile child- 
HAshness . 


Rebecca Hourwich, "The Great 
National Calamity," Equal 
Rights (January 2, 1926), 371, 








— TURN-OUT 1837 


One of the first strikes of cotton-+factory op- 
eratives that ever took place in this country was 
that in Lowell, in October 1836. When it was an- 
nounced ‘that wages were to be cut down, great in- 
dignation was felt, and it was decided to strike, 
en masse. This was done.. The mills were shut 
down, and the girls went in procession from the 
several corporations to the grove on Chapel Hill, 
and listened to "incendiary speeches" from early 
labor reformers. 

One of the girls stood on a pump, and gave vent 
to the feelings of her companions in a neat speech, 
declaring that it was their duty to-resist all at- 
tempts at cutting down the wages. This was the 
first time a woman had spoken in public in Lowell, 
and the event caused surprise and consternation 
among her audience. It was estimated that as many 
as twelve or fifteen hundred girls turned out, and 
walked in procession through the streets. They had 
neither flags nor music, but sang songs. 

My own recollection of this first strike (or 
"turnout" as it was called) is very vivid. I work- 
ed in a lower room, where I had heard the proposed 
strike fully, if not vehemently, discussed. I had 
been an ardent listener and naturally I took sides 
with the strikers. When the day came on which the 
girls were to turn out, those in the upper rooms 
started first, and so many of them left that our 
mill was at once shut down. Then when the girls in © 
my room stood irresolute, uncertain what to do, 
asking each other, “Would you?" or, "Shall we turn 
out?" and not one of them having the courage to 
lead off, I, who began to think they would not turn 
out, after all their talk, became impatient, and 
started on ahead, saying with childish bravado, "I 
don't care what you do, I am going to turn out, 
whether any one else does or not," and I marched 
out, and was followed by the others. 

The agent of the corporation where I then worked 
took some small revenge on the supposed ring-lead- 
ers, on the principle of sending the weaker to the 
wall; my mother was turned away from the boarding- 
house, that functionary saying, "Mrs. Hanson, you 
could not prevent the older girls from turning out, 
but your daughter is a child, and her you could 
control." 

It is hardly necessary to say that so far as 
results were concerned this strike did no good. 

The dissatisfaction of the operatives subsided, or 
burned itself out, and though the authorities did 
not accede to their demands, the majority returned 
to their work, and the corporation went on cutting 
down wages. 

Harriet Hanson Robinson 

from Loom and Spindée (Thomas 

Y. Cromwell, Boston: 1898) 








Tantalized? To taste these delicacies write: 
Dorothy Pollard, 630 N 2nd E, Logan, Utah 84321. 

The Cottage Industry column features women who 
have developed successful occupations originating 
in the home. In addition to their biographies, 
samples of their workmanship may be offered for 
sale through the column. If you or a friend wish 
to be featured, send a biography and a sample of 
your work to Exponent 11, attention 

Heather Cannon 





liking Housewives 


In a world where women are faced with the daily 
llenage of coping with their family needs, their ~ 
ironment, and their own self-realization, physi- 
well-being ranks high on the priority list. A 
‘Ithy, well-functioning body is the mainspring 

hm which the numerous activities of the day are 

jinched. Proper exercise, in turn, helps the body 

‘maintain an optimum level of physical, emotional, 
mental competency. 

The options open to a busy housewife, mother, 

‘\/or career woman in the area of sports and 

sical activity are many. But from my personal 
erience as well as that of other enthusiastic 
en, hiking provides the best all around activity 
many reasons. 

First of all, it is inexpensive. As a matter of 
t it doesn't cost a penny. Almost every trail 
byway, no matter where one lives, is there for 
taking--no fees, no entrance stickers, no con- 
ybutions are asked--no one pays an admission fee 
the great outdoors, in order to aet out on the 
il. Unlike golf, swimming, tennis or skiing, 
irequires no investment but your time. 
Second, hiking knows no season as do so many 
er sports. The trails are beautiful in the sum- 
» breathtaking in the fall, spectacular in the 
jjw and colorful in the spring. In areas where 
ywfall is heavy enough in the winter to make 
ing difficult, the hiking enthusiast can take 

}isnowshoes; they are cheaper than skis and allow 

j\ cross country hiking even in heavy snow areas. 
Third, hiking requires a minimum of equipment, 
hing like a set of aolf clubs, a good tennis 
ket or expensive ski equipment. The only pre- 
uisite for all-year hiking is a qood, comfor- 
le pair of hiking boots, a knapsack and suit- 
e-for-the-weather clothing. Hiking boots need 
be expensive. For six years I've worn a well- 

ited pair of engineering boots bought in the 
‘'s shoe department at J.C. Penny's or Sears. 

#y are good for year round hiking, have sturdy 

bed soles, and are cut high enough above the 

‘de for protection. I would highly recommend 

dt the novice hiker stay away from expensive 

fopean hiking boots. They are often too stiff 
‘oss the ankles and inflexible in the sole. 

y aren't cut high enough for good protection 

rinst rocks, shrubs, or snow. Two pairs of 

gd, clean socks aré a must, and for cold weather 
tring, one pair of thick wool socks helps keep 

4 feet warm and dry. 

A sturdy, adjustable knapsack or back-pack is 
0 standard equipment. It needn't be large or 


expensive--a canvas pack can cost as little as 
$2.98. You just need room for your lunch, a small 
thermos, a sweater, windbreaker, or poncho, and a 
plastic garbage baq. The latter is indispensible 
for sitting on damp ground and has a great capacity 
for carrying treasures found on the hike such as 
pine cones, wild flowers and grasses, or even the 
debris and garbage left on the trail by others. 

The fourth virtue of hiking is that it can be 
enjoyed in every country and climate. Mountains 
are fine, but so are beaches and desert or even 
the flat country of the Midwest. I was reared in 
the Wasatch Mountains in Utah and as a young girl 
hiked Timpanogas and the "Y" Mountain many times. 
But hiking didn't become a way of life until we 
moved to Reno, Nevada, and I became acquainted with 
the High Sierras and a group of women who shared my 
enthusiasm for being out on the trail. The Hiking 
Housewives, as we humorously called ourselves, had 
been started a year earlier by three women who 
liked to hike regularly. A phone call to the Reno 
Recreation Department put me in touch with them 
and the next Friday, I joined the group. The ex- 
perience was so invigorating and rewarding that a 
weekly hike into the mountains each Friday has tak- 
en precedence over all other activities in my 
schedule ever since. Our croup soon expanded to 
eight and then to twenty-five Hiking Housewives. 
When I left Reno at the end of three years, I left 
with a lasting, affectionate friendship for my 
hiking companions and the determination to continue 
the weekly hike no matter where we lived. 

One of the first things I learned while my hus- 
band was on the law faculty at the University of 
T1linois was. that hiking would be different in the 
Midwest. I was not able to get a aroup of women 
active in hiking but with my husband as a companion, 
I hiked many beautiful trails in Allenton Park, 
Turkey Run State Park and other areas around Cham- 
paigne. It was at this time that my husband became 
an avid hiker, a joy we have continued to share. 

When we returned to the mountains of Utah last 
year, I wanted to. continue hiking with congenial 
women. A short note in the local paper brought 
responses from twelve women and once again I was 
on the trail with Hiking Housewives. The qualifi- 
cations for membership are simple but inflexible: 

a desire to get outdoors for a day, no smoking, no 
littering, no dogs and no children. The group 

needs to be unencumbered to hike the eight to twelve 
miles scheduled each Friday. The women enjoy the 
freedom and rejuvenation that comes from being away 
from the nagging responsibilities of family routine. 


WHY WEIGHT ? 


‘If only chocotate were against the Word of 
didom:" wailed one bulging housewife. 
It isn't that I hate thin people,” explained 
' twin-sister-in-misery, "it's just that I 
*t know what to say to them." 
latching one's weight is painful business at 
t when the scales go up instead of down. 
i t overweight people know all about diets. 
Wy've tried the vinegar and vitamin B, the 
ht hot dogs and a cup of broth, the skim 
k and banana regimen. They have had shots, 
lowed pills and paid high fees for surgery. 
jetimes they even lose all that weioht: But 
cess in taking it off has to be followed by 
‘cess in keeping it off. That, too often, 
ithe sad, sad story. 
lWhen we first heard of behavioral modification 
inniques being used on both coasts for weight 
rol, we knew this was the direction we wanted 
igo in the fight for fitness and attractive- 
*S," said Elaine Cannon, one of two Salt Lake 
‘en who are helping people help themselves 
Gicessfully control their weight and health. 
. Cannon and Evlyn Allen operate under the 
mer "Why Weicht?" in a serene establishment 
ed The Lighthouse Clinic. (For history 
S, the charmingly refurbished Truman 0. 
ell building is a delight to browse, but for 
ise interested in changing their attitude about 
d and fitness, as well as the scale readina, 
“clinic is an answer to prayer.) 
rs. Allen and Mrs. Cannon implement a physio- 
Icho-therapy program under the direction of Dr. 
‘ Stout, psychiatrist, and Dr. Robert Romney, 
‘ecologist. And it works. The clinic has been 
n since July and the patients are happily 
ling weight, learning to control their environ- 
t and gaining a new attitude about eating, nu- 
ytion, personal problems. 
the challenge is different for everyone. Over- 
‘Hight is as personal as gallstones, ulcers, or 
yrt disease! This is why appointments are pri- 
e and treatment is personalized. 
earning a new behavior is proportionately 
ficult or easy, depending upon how dependent 
Y is on that behavior, how often the act is per- 
med, how deeply ingrained this activity is 
the brain. Self-control. of anything such as 
ting, brushing teeth, living within the budget, 
ling nails or toilet training. is a learned 
*gcess. The more of one's automatic responses 
t are positive and “qood-for-you" then the 
e self-control it may be said that one has. 
-control is simply doing more things right’ 
r you) and not doing things that are not right 
you). Overweight is not a character flaw. 
jis a condition that comes from a learned be- 


havior of putting too much food too many times 
into one's mouth. One simply has to learn to 

eat in a more suitable way. At this clinic people 
learn the rewards of controlling what they eat 
and when they eat. 

"Everyone wants to get thin fast," said Mrs. 
Cannon, "and like Euripides told the Pharoah 
about his geometry, there simply is no royal 
road. People have to plug along until the chal- 
lenge is met. Crash programs aren't the answer. 
Prisoner-of-war camps have proven that people 
lose weight when they don't eat. This clinic 
wants to help people change their eating-style 
to keep the weight off after they've lost it. So 
our thrust. is two-fold--get it off and keep it 
off. For people who have a struggle with weight, 
chocolate is indeed on the word of wisdom list. 
For them it just isn't wisdom to indulge!" 

In this program the physio- and psycho-therapists 
and the over-weight patient engage in a kind of 
therapeutic alliance--each agrees to cooperate as 
true partners. In this setting the patient will 
not merely submit himself or herself for specific 
treatment prescribed as a cure. Rather the thera- 
pist is the catalyst who guides the patient throuah 
certain procedures to help her or him reorient, 
refrain and modify his or her own behavior. The 
patient is not a bystander in a task that influ- 
ences the total image, health and well-being. The 
clinic does not use surgery, for example, while 
you are dead asleep, to remove your fat! And it 
does not force your behavior to change temporarily 
through hypnosis or drugs. What it does use is 
constructive principles and methods sugaested to 
help the patient draw some conclusions about him- 
self and his eating habits that will be motivating 
to the point of self-control. This information 
coupled with a weekly check-in at the clinic and 
reinforcement of appropriate behavior is the an- 
swer. One does not lose intelligence as one qains 
pounds. Most people with a fat problem respond 
quickly to re-education about foods and the work- 
ings of the human body. 

"No, fattening foods aren't listed in the scrip- 
tures as being against the Word of Wisdom. Surely 
they are against the spirit of the law if they 
are throwing a person's body out of kilter. 
Everyone has problems to deal with, don't they? 
Once an obese person begins to deal with his 
realistically, then weight control becomes a 
reality and self-esteem is restored," explained 
Mrs. Cannon. "When weight is maintained at normal 
reading, the many problems related to obesity dis- 
appear. Thin people are no longer a threat when 
one is thin, you see." 

So why weight? x 


Hiking or walking, even in a city, is the best 
way to get acquainted with an area. We spent 
last spring in Freiburg, Germany and our hiking 
interests helped us get acquainted with the Black 
Forest area in a way that neither car nor bus 
could have done. Our knowledge of Germany was en- 
hanced by our hours on the trail visiting mountain 
villages, tals and peaks. 

Aesthetically, hiking provides stimulation to 
the five senses. The sight of a Cooper's hawk 
soaring overhead, the sound of cascading water, or 
a nutcracker calling, the fragrance of cut pine 
needles or sage soaked in sun, the feel of sun, 
wind or rain on one's face, the taste of pine nuts, 
rose hips or ripe Elderberries--all these are na- 
ture's gifts of serendipity to the hiking housewife. 

All the experiences of hiking can be shared with 
others or enjoyed in solitude in well-traveled 
places, although I would discourage the lone hiker 
jin wilderness or unfamiliar areas. Age is no bar- 
rier. Two of my favorite hiking companions are in 
their middle sixties and I myself am in my mid- 
fifties. It is a marvelous family-oriented activi- 
ty. Some of our warmest family memories recal] 
hours spent on the trail with our children and 
grandchildren. I love hiking with my husband. Our 
companionship and shared experiences take on new 
dimensions as we explore together. But I also find 
great joy in hiking with women who share my enthu- 
siasm for the outdoor trail. A warm comraderie of 
feeling develops high on a mountain top or discover- 
ing a beaver dam on some quiet stream in an alpine 
meadow. I heartily recommend hiking as an activity 
for any woman bored by housekeeping routines, the 
sameness of her day-by-day activities or the patter 
and prattle of small children. Get outside of your 
house, yourself and the limitations of your envi-~. 
ronment and see what God created for your enjoyment 
in His natural world. 

Shirley B. Paxman 
Provo, Utah 
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Healthful Hints from the Farm Journal 


1§ a child is threatened with cold, strip his 
feet and fairly toast them before the fire for 
nearly half an hour, till they are thoroughly heat- 
ed through; then put him to bed and rub his chest 
with vaseline until it glows, and-give him a drink 
of very hot milk. Few cofds can survive this 
treatment, 


Women who sit with thein Legs crossed to sew or 
nead on to hold the baby are not aware that they 
ane inviting serious physical ailments. When a 
man crosses his Legs he places the ankle of one 
Limb across the knee of the other and nests it 
Rightly there. A woman nests the entine weight of 
one Limb on the upper part of the other, and this 
pressure upon the sensitive nerves and cords, if 
dndulged in for continued Lengths of time, wilh 
produce disease. Sciatica, neuralgia and other 
serious troubles often result from this simple . 
cause. The muscles and nerves in the upper part 
of the Leg are very sensitive, and much of the 
whole physical structure can be deranged if they 
ane thus overtasked. 


When suffering with soreness of the musckes, or 
muscular rheumatism, sit, well covered, in front 
of a hot fire and rub the part affected with pure 
olive 042. Rub it in well, then put on a covering 
of ned flannel or silk (old silk will answer) and 
wear it. Repeat nightly tik well. 


EES 


When you must go out in the nain, wrap your 
ankles above the shoe tops in paper, draw the 
stockings up over this and the dampness wilh not 


penetrate. 


Sometimes, just a becoming new dress, with a 
chance to wear it to some pheasant occasion, staves 
off a nervous on bilious spell that might run into 
a mone serious illness. Some pleasure and change 
ane neakky necessary to health. 

SS eee 


From Household Secrets collected by Abby Speakman 
(The Farm Journal, Wilmer Atkinson Company: Phila- 
delphia, 1914) pp. 111-113, 118. 
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Dear Sisters: 

I am one of those who never mourned the pass- 
ing of the Reliek Society Magazine. Its inane pic- 
ture of happy Mormon homemakers blissfully solvina 
all their problems through a combination of 
prayer and meek acceptance of a subservient 
role left me feeling anary. What's more, I sus- 
pected that other ‘Mormon women were more like me 
than the fictional picture outlined in that maq- 
azine. So I congratulate you on the idea and the 
publication of the Exponent IT. 

It seems to me that your second issue (I 
missed the first issue) tends to be more of an 
heir to the Reliex Society Magazine than the old 
Woman's Exponent. Women's problems in the church 
are serious and need to be addressed as such, 
recognizing that, these problems cannot be dis- 
cussed without heated controversy because they 
strike at the basic concept of patriarchal order. 
As a new publication in the field, vou will soon 
have to decide whether you are aoing to meet 
these issues head-on or carefully sidestep them. 
The more difficult alternative is to sidestep 
them, just as it is more difficult to walk 
through a mine field than it is to lav one. 

So that there is no question, I am talking about 
issues. like abortion, birth control, homosexuality, 
divorce, working mothers, child care, women's 
voice in the decision making process of the 
church, dress standards, women's education, Relief 
Society, and yes such practical matters as 
balancing the household budget and counseling 
for women. My point is, to be a true heir to the 
Women's Exponent, you must act as a forum for 
these problems and you must approach the task 
professionally. My greatest concern is that vou 
will disappoint the Mormon community.You have 
promised to frankly discuss a germane problem. 
If you fail to live up to your promise, it is 
possible that you might succeed as a newspaper 
partially filling a need, but you will do no 
real service for Mormon women. 

I write this letter with concern and kindness. 
I wish you only the best. 

Jerrie W. Hurd 
Boulder, Colo. 
Pr ee 
Dear Sisters: 

It would seem that you have not been informed 
that Latter-day Saint women have no need of a 
special publication edited by women. Whatever 
they have to say in print or otherwise can best 
be said by men who have been given official 
status as directors (so please watch it when 
dealing with such controversial subjects as 
"Dried Bananas" and "Brooks Cake"). 

However, the times may be changing. For many 
years I have read Exponent I over and over, re- 
joicing in the free, wide-open ideas expressed, 
the degree of comprehension and compassion, the 
talent and scholarship, and the devotion to many 
facets of a woman's life. As you know Exponent 
I was blessed with the approval and sponsorship 
of Brigham Young, and he wasn't a bit afraid of 
the ladies, so far as we are able to learn, and 
the “leading ladies" did not seem to be afraid of 
saying what they thought, even in print, in that 
enlightened age. 

I suppose the greatest danger is that women 
will become "too uppity." As one father, not 
too long ago, said to his daughter--it is better 
for a woman to marry young and go from her 
father's rule directly to the supervision of 
a husband, without that dangerous interlude of 
education, professional work, or travel which 
might tend to make her self-reliant. 

Name Withheld 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jes SS 


Dear Sisters: 

I am glad to see a publication that views women 
as neither housekeeping machines nor career ma- 
chines, but feelina, loving, feminine people with 
special needs and abilities particular to the 
feminine sex. I don't believe that the tradition- 
al view of women as inferior has any place in a 
healthy society; however, it is so important for 
us to find out exactly what role we should play 
without casting out everything that was once label- 
ed feminine. It is so refreshing to read a libera- 
ted paper which treats motherhood and homemaking 
with respect, but which also recognizes a woman's 
need for development in other areas. 

Ms. Kyle Kerth 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a 


Dear Sisters: 

May I commend you for your eneroy, enthusiasm, 
wisdom, imagination and insight. I personally feel 
that Mormon women are by breeding and training 
certainly remarkable. Save Jewish mothers, there 
is no group of women in the world who can even 
come close to them. Yet in recent years, there 
seems to be a move afoot to level them en masse to 
the ordinary. Our pioneer foremothers must be 
twirling in their graves! 

Yet I have little patience with the women who 
leave the Church and then caro about ineauities 
from outside the Sisterhood. Help can never be 
delivered from without; it always has and must 
come from within. Your publication may be an 
indication the Sisterhood may yet save itself. 

Lou Ann Dickson ~ 
Tempe, Arizona 


Dear Sisters: 

I am sincerely pleased to see a publication 
such as Exponent II surface among the women of 
the Church as I feel that it can assist in ser- 
vicing many of the needs that we share as Mormons 
and, particularly, as Mormon women. 

However, I would like to share this obser- 
vation with vou: it appears to me that little or 
no attention has been paid to a group of women 
within the Church who have an equal, or, perhaps, 
greater need to find validity in their roles as 
Mormons--they are single women. 

Whether single or single again, these women 
form a sizable assembly looking not only for 
a solution to their role as a woman within a 
patriarchal structure, but also looking for 
acceptance and a chance to exercise their richts 
of membership, regardless of their marital 
status. For many, these qoals are not easily 
attained. 

While I am in no way intending to make light 
of marriage, family life, or the raising of 
children, I think that a publication of this 
type should certainly allow for the fact that 
there are LDS women who, for whatever reason, are 
not involved in these processes, and should 
strive to eliminate those prejudices that exist 
against these sisters. 

I wonder, then, about the need to point out 
to whom one is married and the number of children 
that that union has produced. What effect do 
statistics such as these have on a sinale woman 
who has no such “creditials" to support her 
thoughts? Should she be made to feel (as she so 
often is) that her contributions are less valuable 
because of her singleness? 

Hope that your intentions are to provide an | 
arena where every sister's voice can be heard. 

LuAnn Boylan 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Dear Exponent II, 

"The Making of a Missionary" was such a good 
article that I read it aloud to my whole family. 
Several hours later, my twelve-year-old son 
cleaned both bathrooms--sinks, toilet bowls, 
bathtub, counters--cheerfully: ‘ Without a 
single murmur or complaint:::: Thank you, 
Exponent 11 and LaRae Clarke. 

Grace L. Houahton 
Binghamton, W.Y. 
——— ns 





FURIOUS LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 

What possesses you to devote the entire front 
page of your latest issue to the kind of stuff 
that can be read in any other Church publication? 
I-sav to you: they have their reward: thev can 
be read elsewhere. Other voices must be heard 
in our rooms: 

Such an obviously sexist comment (using the male 
pronoun throughout) as the missionary mother's 
letter makes me wonder why you don't do a really 
thoughtful essay on the problem of “lady mission- 
aries." 2 

How many women in the Church have been hurt 
because they were either turned away as mission- 
aries or were discouraged from looking to missions 
as their goal? How about the practice of allowina 
girls to go only after they have grown older than 
the boys Gn years as well as in maturity)? Con- 
sider the special treatment qiven the “girls” in 
the mission field in those areas where they are 
allowed more comforts even though they are older 
and wiser than the fellows (unfair to the fellows). 
How about mothers of lady missionaries? And how-. 
come we must call them "lady missionaries" anyhow? 

All in all, a very suspicious beqinnina! 

Mary lL. Bradford 
Artinaton, Va. 





Dear Editors of Exponent II, 

Right on, Sisters! And also WRITE on! Exponent, 
II is the best thing to happen since DiaLogue. 

I tend to agree with Bob Rees’ evaluation that 
"it seems to be trying so hard not to offend that 
it comes off as pretty bland." However, I doubt 
that this will continue to be a problem when 
Mormon women find that they have a forum where 
they can speak their minds. I am lookina forward 
to some lively discussions about how today's 
Mormon women are finding identities outside their 
roles as the perfect wives and mothers we are 
encouraged to be. 

Lael Littke 
Pasadena, Calif. 


a 


Dear Sisters: 

I had heard about your paper, and was delighted 
to receive my complimentary copy. I thought the 
most provocative item in the October, 1974 issue 
was Robert A. Rees' letter. I was also most dis- 
appointed in the women's issue of Dialogue, and 
hope Exponent II will be more forthright in 
speaking for Mormon women. 

Marian M. Brubaker, M.D. 
La Canada, Calif. 


! For a day, 


Some thoughts after readina a "dialogue" between 
Laural T. Ulrich and Robert A. Rees. 





It's not my first exposure, 
This smua, supercillious 
Disclosure. 

Mormon women are Second Class, 
Not influential.- : 
Mormon mores atrophy 

Their ids 

Their minds 

Their very votential. 














Mormon Woman, Second Class. 
Because she doesn't publish, 
Doesn't exhibit? 

Does this prohibit 

First Class Womanhood? 





Second Class to whom? { 
To the gentile Ms on the block? 
Hogwash and poppycock! 


Second Class. 

Because she breeds and bears, 
Creates from living sod 
Children of the living God? 


Second Class. 

Because she obeys her husband, 
A man 

A male? 


Subservient: 
Intimidated by the Priesthood. 


Jesus was the servant ~ 

He washed their feet. 

Did not his own will. 
Second Class: Second Class: 


Mormonism aives challenge 
To expand her mind 
Her heart 

Her soul. 

"The glory of God is Intelligence." 

Godhood is her goal. 


Exhilarated, exultant 
Titillated by the vision, 
She's queen 








This day 
And always... 


No, it's not my first exposure 
This snide, simplistic 
Disclosure. 

But it always makes me mad. 

In fact I'm furious 

When the finger wags 

Thus spurious. 


Have pity, 
Have compassion. 
After all 
It's only fashion. 
You think of goals eternal, 
Their's, 
Merely temporal, 
Not Infernal. 
dan Hilton 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Ce 


Dear Sisters of the L.D.S. Church, 

Yesterday I was surprised to find your newspaper 
in my mail box. And I just sat right down and read 
every word of it without stopping. I was enthral- 
led and delighted, and areatly encouraged, at 
your courage and your intelligent views, and 
great purposes. 

I knew Sister Juanita Brooks manv years ago. She 
was kind enough, and interested enough, to send my 
grandfather six volumes of his diaries to the 
Huntinaton Library in California. F haven't seen 
her for atl those years but how I wish I could. 
I'm an invalid now and am eighty four years old, 
so I don't get around much any more. 

I, like Sister Brooks, am an author (wrote one 
novel, "A Utah Idyl1," while a student at the 
University of Utah during the 1950's). But I 
didn't have it published. I'm so sorry I didn't. 

Thanks so much to whoever put this marvelous 
newspaper in my mail box. 

Mary B. Powell 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Dear Sisters: 

At last a publication that asserts the woman's 
privilege to’ fully realize herself as a mother, 
wife and individual without precluding or 
berating any aspect of femininity. I have sought to 
express the Latter-day Saints enduring vision 
of the "Liberated Lady" to my colleaques at Yale 
but it will be wonderful to have a published 
Supplement to support my position. More signifi- 
cantly I am anticipating with joy this forum for 


discussion among LDS women. Thanks for your ini- 
tiative. - 


Annette Marie Lantos 
"75 Yale University 
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IVORIAN 


| Watching African peasants in the northern part 
+ the Ivory Coast Republic has turned back the 
ck for me. In the place of efficient, cosmopol- 
lan western women, I see uncomplaining drudaes, 
liberated polygamous wives, supporting their 
‘ildren and managing farms. Their existence may 
t be an unhappy one, but African women lead a 
‘ical, hard-working life that we would probably 
t tolerate. Nevertheless, they carry themselves 
ith dignity and have a style of their own. 
ji Examine a Senoufo woman through western eyes and 
fat do you see? This firmly-rounded, fairly tall 
man stands on sandaled feet. From ankles to waist 
2 wears a pagne--a rectangular strip of print 
{itton two meters long--which she wraps around her 
ist from right to left and secures with a folding 
jer the top. Under the pagne a solid waist band 
cc disc-shaped beads holds a smaller cloth that she 
inpes from front to back between her legs. Above 
2-waist her braless bosom is often covered by a 
jeeveless blouse of knit or cotton. Another length 
j'material serves as an overwrap. 
Nestled against the small of her back is an 
‘ant with his face pressed against her warm body. 
2 ties him to her by leaning forward, settling 
child on her hips, and holding his arms under 
* arm pits, while she passes a paane under his 
ittocks and around his back. This she twists at 
47 waist and again above her breasts to hold it in 
jace. I have often-wondered if these diaperless 
Hpies don't keep their mothers constantly wet, but 
» mothers place quite young infants between their 
et and encourage them to urinate on the ground. 
Finally on her head she wears a kerchief often 
“ipped like a turban, and on top of this kerchief 
§: balances an enamel dish pan, heavily loaded with 
stock-in-trade. 
i The passerby now only occasionally sees women 
h chests uncovered--even though their code of 
blesty does not include the upper torso. I am 
id that until industry brought more money and 
utern fabrics to the northern Ivory Coast, most 
bien wore only a skimpy skirt of homespun wool 
him waist to mid-thigh over their g-strings. Pros- 
ij‘ity allowed purchase of western-style blouses 
j| cotton pagnes. Even yet, to nurse a baby in 
ilic requires no artful dodges. The mother simply 
fts the baby from her back to her hip where he 
| reach her nipple and raises her blouse. hile 
hnurses at her bare breast, she continues to work. 
m\An African woman loves decoration. Her ears are 
}#rced and from them hang gold filigree earrings. 
‘her jewelry includes necklace pendants, gold rings, 
(gold or silver bracelets. If she is wealthy, 
punches holes through the cartilage in the top 
aiher ears to-hold gold ear pins. When not wearing 
elry, she keeps the holes open by inserting wooden 
4s or tying a piece of yarn through them. For 
uty marks, she has had dots tatooed on her fore- 
did, shoulders, back, and abdomen. Muslim women 
int a black strip under their-lips, coat the bot- 
/}s of their feet to look like black slippers and 
fi even paint the palms of their hands. In addi- 
jn, tribal marks of the Senoufo are three scars in 
if whisker-like slashes cut across the cheeks. The 
‘tn is cut from mouth to ear when a child is a week 
. ‘Juice from a tree is poured into the cut to 
‘|p it open and thus make the scarrina more pronoun- 
Recent laws have outlawed such disfiaqurement 
' the scarred faces of young children testify to 
‘ir violation. 


WOMEN, A Report From West Africa 


manioc form the basic diet. Sauces of tomatoes, 
onions, peanuts and pimentoes--plus a piece of meat 
when available--are poured over the meal. Fruits 
like banana, mango, limes and oranges, kola and 
coconuts, and wild honey provide other nutrients. 

Women are field workers and market vendors. 
After the husband prepares the soil, women plant 
and tend and harvest the crops. Then they walk 
with their produce to market in a town like 
Férkéssedougou near us (douqou means larae village). 
In the open market they rent a table and stool and 
begin to sell. Crowded toaether, the women have a 
social community of their own. There are special- 
ists in rice, in karité butter, in palm oil, and in 
smoked fish. Some offer fruits and vegetables. 
Others sell prepared foods like roast meat on 
skewers, banana balls, grayish millet cakes, and 
fried corn doughnuts. They hustle customers by 
pointing to a small pile of onions or qarlic or 
beans and chantina: "Vingt-cing, vingt-cinq" or 
"“cinquante, cinquante." On a money exchange where 
240 African francs equals one U.S. dollar, four to- 
matoes cost about 12¢. 


In former years Senoufo women wore anklets--either © 


‘eral thin bangles or three-inch high solid brass 
fs that would be soldered around their legs by the 
‘iilage ironmonger. For added decoration, they 
‘4irced their lower lips in order to insert an alum- 
‘jm nail. The head remained on the inside of the 
‘\ while the point protruded about an inch. Imagine 

ling to kiss a woman with such decoration! 

‘As the Ivorian woman walks one notices the balance 
v4 swing of her hips. Carrying heavy burdens on her. 
jd, the African is an athlete used to walking miles 

h day from field to market.. There are some medi- 

people who feel that bearing such weight compacts 

i spinal column and makes childbirth difficult. 

itainly the incidence of abdominal hernias is 

4. And one sees sad cases of swayback: begun when 

iced to carry heavy weights too young. Yet it is 
‘jd that Africans can recover swiftly from serious 
Syrations because they keep their bodies in prime 

dition. | 
eiiwhen the Senoufo woman removes the basket from 
oy} head, you can admire her strength as she reaches 
‘moth hands to grasp the pan and swing it in an 

) to the ground. She keeps her leas stiff when 
sik bends. Her back is arched but she is so limber 
eit she can bend like a hairpin and work sweeping 
sjnoeing from this doubled position. 

\in her courtyard, she stands to pound maize in a 
oflen mortar. Her long heavy pestle or pilon hits 

‘bottom solidly and clinks against the side com- 
“hout. Two or three women may pound rhythmically 
*{the same mortar. Then resting on a low stool or 
Jjatting on her heels, she stirs her pot over the 
w}2 with a long-handled, rounded wooden spoon. 


fn sitting in an armchair, the Senoufo women dup- 
sjate this posture by leaning forward, arms beyond 

r knees, to eat or gesticulate, while westerners 

d sit back and eat from their laps. 

Zooking is usually done in the open court between 

ses and is a social affair. In the middle often 
ejads a thatched-roof grinding house. Each woman 
si her granite stone set in a mud table against 
‘ith she scrapes her millet using another stone to 
/qh and grind it. Ground maize, rice, millet, and 


Despite the crowding, the smells of the market-- 
other than that of smoked fish--are not overpowering. 
Human body odors are purified by daily baths. The 
African husband demands that his wife warm a bucket 
of water for him when he returns from work. If 
rivers are nearby, they swim and bathe there, males 
separate from females. The ubiquitous dish pan 
doubles as bath tub, too. And in the new villades 
shower stalls are offered--sun-warmed water only. 

Bathrooms, when available, usually include 
showers and "Turkish toilets" in separate buildings 
outside the home. This kind of toilet consists of 
a hole in the floor flanked by two footrests. 
Above a water tank with a pull cord releases water 
in force down a pipe to cleanse the slanting waste 
hole. To eliminate, one squats over the hole, sup- 
ported only by one's own legs. Adults and children 
alike urinate in the open without embarrassment. 
And since they usually wipe themselves with leaves 
or twigs or a corn cob, transferring these outdoor 
habits to mechanical systems often causes cloqaed 
plumbing. 


I have studied the faces of these Senoufo women. 
When young, the flesh is firm and rounded on an 
oval bone structure. Many women are pretty in a 
western sense. Their hair, although kinky, can be 
teased back stiffly straight. On the most fashion- 
able heads, two dozen or more "corn row" braids 
form elaborate knots and patterns. Many clip their 
hair close to the scalp to avoid lice. Pulled back, 
as the hair usually is under a turban or kerchief, 
the effect is one of contained neatness. 

The expressions on the faces in the marketplace 
are concentrated and stoical. Older ones register 
suspicion when meeting strangers--or perhaps they 
are scowling at the brassy harlots soliciting busi- 
ness. When they see a friend, however, smiles come 
immediately and long formal greetings follow. Even 
to us as foreigners passersby will respond to our 
greeting by raising two arms in greeting, smiling 
with a sparkle in their eyes and responding, 
"Bonjour, patron.” 

A foreianer can penetrate only so far into the 
private life of an African family. Are the women 
happy? Do they love their husbands? Do they resent 
the marriage system.under which parents sell their 
daughters--often in their early teens--and men "buy 
wives like they buy a goat?" Are they content to 
pound foutou and walk to market while their husbands 
learn the westerners' language and ride motorbikes? 

For men are the privileged sex. In the village 
compounds, the husbands live in larger rectanqular 
houses, while the wives and their children occupy 
round huts. On the roads women walk, carrying fan- 
tastically heavy pans of firewood or produce. A 
woman, except for the educated or the harlot, does 
not drive a motorcycle. But she may ride behind 
her husband, still balancing a basket on her head 
and porting a baby on her back. 

One seldom sees husbands and wives walking to- 
gether. When they meet publically, their relation- 
ship seems cool, even formal. Our Muslim chauffeur 
keeps one wife in Bouaké, 200 kiloreters south, . 
tendina his aged father. The other wife spends 
time in both towns. When we stopped to meet his 
family on a trip through Bouaké, he introduced us 
proudly, talked some business with his wife, but 
approached her no more closely than to touch her 
arm, although. they must not have seen each other 
for some months. 

Perhaps in a culture where separation of duties 
relegates women to an inferior position, reserve is 
natural. Certainly women defer to their husbands‘ 
judgment, although they are capable of arquing about 
matters, arms waving violently. 

The Baptist missionary in Férkéssedougou reports 
one African's comment on his polygamous marriage: 
"When my wife and I were first wed, we loved each 
other very much. Now that I have taken a second 
wife, it's all palaver, and I spend my time breaking 
up arguments." While the first wife may welcome 
other wives to share the work load and provide a 
social circle, she wants to remain head wife, even 
though the youngest may be the favorite. The farm- 
ers reasoning is economic: he weds because he is 
a land owner needing farm hands. Every woman, 
even older unmarried daughters, must cultivate her 
share of the family land. Parents may keep a daugh- 
ter unwed so she will provide for them. If she 
lives with a man anyway and has children by him, 
they belong to her parents to work for them, not to 
the father. 

This system removes the man from much responsi- 
bility for his children. He is an independent agent 
instead of the head of the family, for, unless prop- 
erly married, he is not required to support his 
children. Even then, men seldom discipline. Chris- 
tian fathers will sit apart from their families in 
church, leaving all duties to the mother. (This 
is as bad as having a husband in the bishopric). 

I have said that observing these African women 
has turned back the clock for me. They seem to live 
in a pre-industrial world, where sex relationships 
are primitive and discriminatory. These Senoufo 
women may little resemble the Utah women who started 
writing the Women's Exponent, despite some similar 
marriage practices. Yet when one meets educated 
Ivorian women making careers for themselves, one iss 
encounters the ambition and pride that stirred Amer- _ 
ican suffrage movements. Peasant life here demands 
unremitting toil to survive; without love based on 
partnership in their homes, it is a tribute tu their 
resiliency that they can still smile. 


Cherry Silver 
Férkéssedougou, Ivory Coast 
West Africa 


(Robext and Inma Welch, Baptist 
mésstonaries in the Férkéssedougou 
anea fon twenty-seven years, shared 
thein knowkedge of village Life, 
women's adornment--under and outer-- 
and family relationships for the 
purposes of this report.) 
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When I was growing up in Snowflake, we all knew 
there was a petrified forest off to the northeast 
some twenty-five miles away. My brothers had seen 
it, and they had told us about the bird flying over 
it that became frozen with its notes in midair, 

and about the goat that turned to stone half way 

in its leap from ledge to ledge. 1 was curious 
about the forest. 3 

The opportunity to see it came when I was eigh- 
teen years old and my friends and I were casting 
about in our minds for a way to honor Theresa 
Maeser of Provo who had come to town for a visit. 
Theresa was a young school teacher, a good cook 
and an elocutionist with interesting readings. 

Many an afternoon relatives and friends gathered 

to sit on our porch in the cool shade of tall cot- 
tonwood trees, to visit with our guest and be en- 
tertained by her readings. She so endeared herself 
to us that we wanted to do something special for 
her--but what? We talked it over, and decided that 
a trip to the Petrified Forest would be a fitting 
gesture of our esteem. 

This was not a simple undertaking to be accom- 
plished by walking to the corner and catching a 
bus. At that time no one in our town owned a car. 
A model-T Ford, a "Jitney," went through town each 
day with the mail, but this mail route went nowhere 
near the forest. A team and wagon would be our 
means of travel. This being haying time, when 
teams, wagons and men were busy, presented a prob- 


em. 

Grandfather John Hunt, full of wisdom and enjoy- 
ing leisure as former bishop of Snowflake after 
nearly thirty-one years of devoted service, was not 
busy.! He had passed his seventy-ninth birthday, 
but despite his years and his full white beard, he 
was a vigorous, capable man. He could handle a team, 
he knew this country as few men did, and he talked 
knowingly and well on a wide range of subjects. He 
could advise and give us aid. A delegation approach- 
ed him with the proposition that he serve as guide, 
teamster and chaperon to some young ladies on an 
outing. 

Being a kindly gentleman and always ready to 
serve where needed, Grandfather said he would be 
happy to join the party. And he gallantly offered 
the use of his team. Furthermore, he suggested 
that a neighbor lady be asked for the loan of her 
springwagon, a lighter vehicle than the usual farm 
wagon, with springs to soften the bumps. Also it 
had a low wagonbox with bows for a wagon cover. 

And there was a springseat up front for the driver. 
The owner, Sister Eliza Smith, graciously let us 
take her wagon. 3 

With team and wagon assured, we proceeded with 
our plans. There were no accomodations of any 
kind at the forest. We must take beds, food and 
water. For how many? Seven: Grandfather; Ita and 
Frances, who were two of his daughters by his third 
wife; Alof Larson's girls, Ellen and I; Ellen's 
friend, Pauline Willis; and of course the guest in 
whose honor this occasion was planned, Theresa 
Maeser. 

Four bedrolls were prepared: Grandfather's, 
his daughters', one for Pauline and Ellen, one for 
Theresa and me. A box of food, grain for the 
horses, a small barrel of water, and a rolled up 
wagon cover were provided. Everything was in readi- 
ness to start right after noon dinner. 

Relatives and friends gathered to see us off. A 
spirit of gaiety prevailed as the girls were told 
of the wonders of the forest, including the petri- 
fied bird and the stone goat. Grandfather clucked 
to the team and off we went. Theresa occupied the 
seat beside the driver, Ellen was mounted on her 
pony, the other girls sat on bedrolls. 

We went down the lane leading east between al- 
falfa fields, crossed the wooden bridge over Silver 
Creek and passed Father's lower field. Then we 
turned left, following the Woodruff road going par- 
allel with the box canyon through which Silver Creek 
makes its way north to join the Little Colorado 
River. Shortly, we left this road and angled off 
in a northeasterly direction over a far-reaching 
plateau, to get on the St. John's road running from 
Holbrook into Apache County. Not a soul did we see, 
even on this more traveled way. Grandfather told 
us to be on the lookout for a tree. Cottonwoods 
would point the way to a stream bed where the forest 
was located. Around 1906, a section of about forty 
square miles of the area had been made a national 
monument and later more acreage was added to it. 

We chatted and sang and took turns riding the 
pony. At the pace we were going a girl could climb 
over the back end of the wagon and drop to the 
ground and the girl relinquishing the pony could 
get into the wagon while it was in motion. 

At last a lone tree appeared a bit to the right 
on the far horizon ahead. We angled off the road 
toward it. Grandfather chose a camping spot be- 
side the dry wash, on a bench above the stream 
bed. He knew that flash floods could make it risky 
business to set up camp in the wash. 

One girl helped Grandfather with his horses. 

The harness of each horse was removed and before 
taking off the bridle a lead rope was slipped a- 
round the horse's neck. Then Grandfather asked 
for a pie tin. This was easy to get, since a 
picnic in those days called for tin plates. The 
horses were led down to what this experienced 
gentleman considered "a likely place." He knelt 
on the dry sand in the middle of the wash and 
scooped out a hole with the pie tin. It was some 
three feet wide and a foot deep. Slowly there 
rose in the depression a pool of milky water; the 
presence cf lime and alkali gave it the milky look. 
Humans would find it unpalatable, but the horses 
drank it readily. Hobbles were put on the front 
feet of each horse before it was released to for- 
age on the sparse bunch grass. 


Arizona Outing 1912 


We ate our supper with zestful appetites, whet- 
ted by the ride in the open air. Before it got 
dark, we hastened to make down our beds. Grand- 
father chose to spread his beneath the wagon. Four 
of the girls could be accomodated in the wagonbox 
by having one couple's heads up front, the heads 
of the other couple at the back, with four pairs 
of feet mingling midway. Theresa and I elected to 
lay our bed on the bosom of mother earth with no- 
thing intervening between us and the starry sky. 

How vast, how endless, seemed the expanse of 
country round about us. We were as dots on a wide 
plain with the blue bowl of the heavens cupped down 
over us. As the day died out, the dusk hid every- 
thing but the firmament above. It was a_"night of 
black velvet all buttoned with stars." There was 
no uneasiness in our lying unprotected in this 
great empty land. Sleep soon claimed us. 

Sometime in the night we were awakened by the 
spatter of raindrops! A few large drops were hit- 
ting with a loud plop here and there. We lay 
quiet, waiting to learn if this was one of those 
storms that vanish after a few drops. But no, 
this time "Old Jupe" really meant business. Grand- 
father advised us to get up in the wagon and 
stretch the wagon cover over the bows. This we 
did, and just in time, for the drops began popping 
out of the black night faster and faster. Soon a 
trickle of water found its way down from the upper 
rim of the arroya to Grandfather under the wagon. 
He called for us to make a place in the wagon for 
him and his bedroll. This we did by each girl 
sitting up and wrapping herself in a quilt. 

The rain poured down! Little trickles of cold 
water began hitting us in unexpected places as we 
sat huddled in the pitchy darkness. There were 
holes in the wagon cover! No one had thought to 
inspect it before we started our trip. Some of 
the girls tried to catch some of this fresh water 
in their mouths. It never hit where we thought 
it would. We got the giggles. 

Grandfather called sharply, "This is no time 
for laughter. You should be praying!" Faces were 
buried in the quilts to smother all merriment. In 
the sudden silence there came the roar of swift 
water as a flash flood passed just below us. This 
was a fearsome sound. Our situation could be dan- 
gerous. We sat and listened in apprehension. 
Slowly the roar subsided, then vanished. 

A lighted match had shown Grandfather the rain 
began at 2 a.m. by his watch. A second match re- 
vealed that in two hours the flood had come and 
gone. "When the rosy light of morning” let us see 
the fresh-washed world about us there was a mere 
trickle in the stream bed. 

We were happy to get out of cramped positions 
and begin the day's work. Ellen went with Grand- 
father to find the horses. The others busied them- 
selves around camp. A fire of greasewood (creosote 
bush) was started. Damp articles were hung near it 
to dry. 

One girl wore her hair pompadour in the Gibson 
girl style, with the help of artificial padding 
known as a "rat." This beauty aid she found had 
absorbed some water, so it was hung near the fire. 
Another girl's stockings were damp. These long 
black cotton hose were placed near a bed of coals. 

Someone, unacquainted with the nature of grease- 
wood, put a generous supply on the coals. There 
was a lot of smoke, then WHOOSH, the whole pile 
ignited and yellow flames licked high, entirely 
consuming the rat and burning the feet off the 
stockings. 

Gales of laughter met this unexpected incident. 
Nothing could be done about the rat, but ingenuity 
fixed the stockings. It was simply unheard of, 
in those days, for a young lady to go bare-legged 
even out in the wilderness. Strips of cloth torn 
from a handkerchief were attached to each stocking 











“leg to fit under the instep to keep the hose from 





slipping out of the tops of her high shoes. 

Ita had breakfast ready by the time the horses 
were brought in. It had taken quite a walk to find 
them. They had’wandered out of sight beyond the 
small buttes that characterize the area. 

We continued our journey, using the creek bed 
for a road, as we made our way to the ancient for- 
est a few miles from our camp. This forest was 
like nothing we had ever seen before. Strewn about 
in all directions were sections and segments and 
chipped pieces of stone in many colors. They had 
once been parts of living trees washed down as logs 
in some ancient time. Many lay prone in sections 
three feet long, but still aligned. One large log 
was intact. It was four feet in diameter and 
stretched across a small gully. We walked back 
and forth along it. When noontime came we sat 
under it for shade while eating our picnic lunch. 

A support of logs like railroad ties had been 
wedged beneath it. 

In later years I read that it is known as Agate \ 
Bridge, a partly buried petrified log, 111 feet 
long. Erosion has washed away the soil underneath r 
till the log forms a natural bridge over a forty- i 
foot-wide arroyo. To prevent this largest piece of = 
petrified wood in the park from cracking, rangers 
constructed a concrete support in 1934. A cowboy, 
who bet $10 he could ride across its treacherous 
surface, removed the shoes from his pony for surer 
footing and collected the bet. 

We had taken advantage of our stop here to spread 
our rain soaked bedding in the sparkling sunshine so 
it would be dry by the time we started home. This 
created a strange scene with bushes, shrubs and 
stone logs draped in drying quilts. 

One girl's straw sombrero had been sat upon when |, 
wet with the result that one side of the broad 
brim flopped down against her cheek, but she wore 
it squee hawkus as it was. She was standing on the 
stone bridge when a carryall filled with tourists 
drove up. They had arrived at Holbrook on the f 
Santa Fe railroad and had been driven out to the : 
Petrified Forest.3 : f 

The passengers stepped out quickly and began to 
take pictures. Eagerly they called, "Are you 
natives? Are you real campers?" 

"Ves," we answered merrily, for most of us had 
lived all our years up until then in Arizona, form- 
erly a territory and only recently a state. These 
visitors were not native to Arizona; they appeared ! 
to be from back East. Anything beyond New Mexico i 
and Colorado was back East to us. i 

So we lined up on the petrified log, a ragged of 
assortment of stringy hair (without! benefit of rat 
to make a proper pompadour), one squee hawkus hat, 

a pair of footless stockings creeping out of high 
top shoes, and a background of drying quilts whose 
patchwork colors were outshown by the vivid petri- - 
fied tree fragments. 

For months afterward I had an uneasy feeling 
that this picture would show up in some magazine 
with the caption: Arizona Natives on Camping Trip. 

We packed our sundried articles into the wagon . |: 
and departed, leaving no trace of our visit. We i 
had not seen the petrified bird with its notes | 
still in midair, and we had not seen the goat that 
froze as it leaped from ledge to ledge, but some 
eastern dudes had seen some real native campers. 

We made our ‘leisurely way across a stretch of 
uninhabited wilderness, the beauty and wonder of 
its vastness enhanced by the night's rain. We 
were enveloped in a great silence except for the 
rattle of wagon wheels and the tinkle of harness 
chains. 

On the outward journey, Grandfather and Theresa 
had caught up on their visiting, calling to mind 
that in the 1860's Grandfather had served as Coun- 
selor to Beaver's Bishop Shepherd, who was Theresa's 
maternal grandfather.2 Now on the homeward trek, 
the girls took turns sitting in the front seat. 

This gave each one a chance to express her appre- 
ciation to Grandfather for all he had done to make 
tits outing possible. 











Louise Larson Comish 
St. George, Utah 


1. A picture of John Hunt and a description of 
Snowflake appear in Mark P. Leone, "The Evolu- 
tion of Mormon Culture in Eastern Arizona," 


Utah Historical Quarterly, 40 (Spring 1972), 
pp 


2. Arizona; A State Guide, Compiled by Workers of q 
the Writers" Program of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration, (N.Y.: Hastings, 1940) p. 312. 

3. Strange that all my life, until now, I thought » 
"A. T. Santa Fe" on railroad cars meant Arizona 
Territory Santa Fe. Actually it was the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe. We always called it 
the Santa Fe. 

My father, Alof Larson, as a young man drove 
a team and scraper to’help make railroad bed 
and earn enough money for his wedding trip. He 
and May Hunt with seven other wagons of mar-. 
riage-bound couples went from Snowflake to St. 
George to be married in the Temple there in 1881. 

4. The story of the petrified bird and song is not § 
unique. With regard to petrified trees in the 
Yellowstone area, Jim Bridaer is reported to 
have said there were "“peetrefied birds a singin’ 
peetrefied songs." Karen and Derek Craighead, 

"A Walk hee aes National 
Geographic 141 (May 1972) p. 585. , 

5. Ww aaa May Hunt, and Theresa's mother, ! 
Sadie Shepherd had been friends since their ‘ 
girlhood days in Beaver and had exchanged birth- { 
day letters each year since then. The Hunts 
moved to Snowflake in 1878. Theresa's paternal 
grandfather was the beloved educator, Dr. Karl 
G. Maeser. . i 
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‘he Frugal Housewife 


| Festive Mousse 


mousse is a delightful concoction which con- 
Ss of a base--fruit puree, chocolate, or ena 
( custard, for example--into which eaaq whites 
yor whipped cream are folded. This recipe con- 
s only whipped cream, though it could be 
Gnded by increasing the cream to 2 cups, or 
lidding 4 eaq whites, which have been stiffly 
en after the addition of % tsp. cream of 

‘ar at foamy stage. Eaq whites should always 
jioom temperature for greatest volume. Fold 
# the base % of the eag whites, then the 
tinder. Then proceed as below with the heavy 
)m. 


Gberry Mousse (6 servinas) 
‘ed rind of 1 lemon 
hed rind of 1 orange 
‘disp. lemon juice 
‘bsp. orange juice 
. fresh cranberries 
qicup granulated sugar 
Gicup water 
ip heavy cream 
cup sifted confectioner's sugar 
p 
icup heavy cream 
lectioner's sugar to taste 
vanilla extract 


eranberries, lemon rind, lemon juice, aran- 
2d sugar and water in a heavy saucepan. Cook 
4| soft and mush. Cool completely, puree in 
weler, push throuch a fine strainer with a 

er spatula. Add orange juice. In a chilled 

, whip the cream (1C.) to the Chantilly stage 
i the cream mounds slightly as the beaters 
Wifted). Add sifted confectioner's sugar 
aprange rind. Fold cream into base until color 
men. Spoon into serving dishes and chill. 
inrnish, whip % C. heavy cream to Chantilly; 
@sonfectioner's sugar and vanilla extract to 

hip until stiff and put through a 
'y bag to make rosettes, or drop a dollop 
seam on each serving. 
Patricia E. Butler 


thhate to see a woman spend a great deal of time 
ieans on dress. But I hate worse to see a man 
Gl his money in whiskey, and his time in the sa- 
, and then find fault with his wife for being 
wagant. I hate to see a woman vain and frivi- 
But I hate worse to see a man pretend that 
“44 no vanity; and be always caressing his mous- 
; And above all I hate to see a man, try to 
tout a woman's faults with whiskey in his 
th, and a cigar in his mouth. Oft repeated 
‘Les seem to sour the temper and harden the 
4, 1 say seem because it 46 not a reality, it 
|. outward guise, a barricade to protect the 
4H. souk. Let a kind word on action drop in 
nly, and the heart is melted and the eyes 
moulten tears. Then do not fudge from out- 
Fappeanances, they are often deceptive. 


From the Diary of Emily Dow Partridge Younq 
2 Nov. 1881, Salt Lake City 


Lee 
The Tee ee are 


WHEAT AND SOY FOR MAN 


With bread prices rising, more and more women 
are baking their own bread. I have also discov- 
ered a recent trend among food scientists to de- 
velop a protein-enriched-bread both for developina 
countries and for children and adults in the 
United States whose diets are nutritionally de- 
ficient. What do these facts tell us? I can an- 
swer for myself that while I want to be economical, 
I want to make my bread as nutritious as possible. 

We know that wheat is for man, but let's not 
overlook the soybean.. I recently learned that the 
soybean. yields a quality of protein similar in 
food value to animal protein and that adding 16% 
SOY to WHEAT BREAD triples the amount of available 
protein in the bread. Well, 1 immediately started 
adding soy. concentrate (70% protein) to my wheat 
bread. To my dissatisfaction, the result was 
small, heavy loaves with poor.texture. My husband 
referred to them as my "hamburger loaves." Yes, 
they were high in protein but not very -appetizina. 
Thinking there must be some way to retain the nu- 
tritional value but improve the quality of the 
bread we began some inquiries. An article in the 
November-December 1973 American Scientist had our 
answer. The author, Dr. Yeshajahu Pomeranz, 
director of the Grain Marketing Research Center, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, has found that 
adding glycolipids and phospholipids will improve 
bread quality without chanaing existing wheat, soy 
recipes. "Great," I said, "but what is a lipid 
and where can I buy it?" I discovered that SOY 
LECITHIN (found at health stores) is a lipid and 
by adding only one tablespoon of the granules to 
my 3-loaf bread recipe I could produce light, moist, 
delicious bread! 

If your interest has been sparked, try the fol- 
lowing protein-enriched bread recipe. To add your 
own creative touch, put 1 cup of your water in the 
blender and add any of the followina foods or left- 
overs, blend well and add to yeast water: : 


mashed potatoes 

a ripe banana 
wheat germ 
cornmeal, etc, etc. 


oatmeal 

carrots (3 or 4) 
bone meal 
brewer's yeast 


TRUE ECONOMY 


In early childhood, you lay the foundation of 
poverty or riches, in the habits you give your 
children. Teach them to save everything,--not for 
their own use, for that would make them selfish-- 
but for some use. Teach them to share everything 
with their playmates; but never allow them to de- 
4thoy anything. 

I once visited a family where the most exact 
economy was observed; yet nothing was mean or un- 
comfortable. It is the character of true economy 
to be as comfortable and genteel with a little, as 
others can be with much. In this family, when the 
father brought home a package, the older children 
would, of their own accord, put away the paper and 
twine neatly, instead of throwing them in the fire, 
or tearina them to pieces. If the little ones 
wanted a piece of twine to play scratch-cradle, 
there it was in readiness; and when they threw it 
upon the floor, the older children had no need to 
be told to put it acain in its place. 

The other day, I heard a mechanic say, 'I have 
a wife and two little children; we live in a very 
small house; but, to save my life, I cannot spend 
less than twelve hundred a year.' Another replied, 
‘You are not economical; I spend but eight hundred.‘ 
I thought to myself,--'Neither of you pick up your 
twine and paper.‘ A third one, who was present, 
was silent; but after they were gone, he said, 'I 
keep house, and comfortably too, with a wife and 
children, for six hundred a year; but I suppose 
they would have thouaht me mean, if I had told them 
so.’ I did not think him mean; it merely occurred 
to me that his wife and children were in the habit 
of picking up paper and twine. 

Economy is generally despised as a low virtue, 
tending to make people ungenerous and selfish. 

This is true of avarice; but it is not so of econ- 
omy. The man who is economical, is layina up for 
himself the permanent power of being useful and 
generous. He who thoughtlessly gives away ten 
dollars, when he owes a hundred more than he can 
Pay, deserves no praise,--he obeys a sudden impulse, 
more like instinct than reason: it would be real 
charity to check this feeling; because the good he 
does may be doubtful, while the injury he does his 
family and creditors is certain. True economy is 
a careful treasurer in the service of benevolence; 
and where they are united, respectability, prosper- 
ity and peace will follow. 

Lydia Maria Child 

from The American Frugal Housewife 

(American Stationers! Company, 

Boston: 1836) pp. 6-7. 


WHEAT AND SOY BREAD 


1 cube marqarine 
2 C milk (scalded) 
3 C warm water 

3 T yeast 

1 T plus 2 t salt 
1/3 C molasses 


1/4 C honey 

1/4 C brown sugar 

1/2 C soy concentrate 

1 T soy lecithin granules 
7-9 C whole wheat flour 
2-4 C white flour 


Melt margarine; add milk, scald and cool. In large 
container dissolve yeast in warm water. dd soy 
concentrate, soy lecithin, salt, molasses, honey and 
brown sugar. Add milk mixture and whole wheat flour. 
(If my flour as cold I add directly and don't cool 
the milk mixture. They counterbalance to a lukewarm 
dough.) Beat soft dough well. Add white flour 
slowly kneadina well and keeping dough soft. Let 
rise till double in bulk. .Knead down and put in 
pans. Let rise again till double in bulk. Bake at 
350° for 40 minutes. Yield: 3 or 4 loaves. (3 or 4 
carrots makes a moister bread) 


My five growing boys like at least one loaf made 
with cinnamon! 
Claudia Fisher 
Naperville, Illinois 


Pomander Balls 


The traditional spicy clove-studded fruits, 
or pomander balls, were originally used for med- 
icinal purposes. They counteract evil odors 
thought to spread disease. The word is derived 
from the French Pomme, or apple, denoting the 
round shape, and amber, referring to the fixative 
ambergris. Today pomanders are used in closets, 
drawers, or wherever an aromatic scent is desir- 
able. 

Christmas is the perfect time to make pomanders, 
for they are as enjoyable to make as to receive. 
They should be kept in an open bowl as they are 
being made, and their pungent aroma fills any room 
with spicy smells, reminiscent of childhood Christ- 
mases. In this "recipe" thin-skinned oranges are 
used instead of apples. 


Pomander Balls 


6 thin-skinned oranges 
1/2 1b. whole cloves 
1 C. (total) of the following spices: 
1/4 C. cinnamon 
1/4 C. allspice 
1/4 C. ground cardamon and nutmea, 
combined 
1/2 t. mace 
1/4 t. around ginger 


Divide the orange into quadrants and insert 
whole cloves in close rows about 1/16" apart. If 


" the cloves are too close together the skin breaks. 


Too much space between the cloves allows the spice 
mixture to drop off. Allow thirty to sixty minutes 
to make each pomander. Mix the spices in a bowl 
larqe enouah to hold all the oranges. After insert- 
ing the cloves roll each ball in the spice mixture. 
Leave the bowl open and let the pomanders sit in the 
mixture for a week. Quarter each ball with ribbon, 
and tie in a bow at the top. A fragrant Christmas 
to you. 
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Book Reviews 


THE WORKING WOMEN 


Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, Woman's Place: Options And 
\ Lémits In Professional Careers (University of 
California Press: 1973) paperback $2.45. 


Felice N. Schwartz, Maraaret H. Shifter, and Susan 
S. Gillotti, How To Go To Work When Your Husband 

1s Against It, Your Children Aren't OLd Enough, And 
There's Nothing You Can Do Anyhow (Simon & Schuster: 
1973) paperback $2.95. 


I overheard a conversation the other day in the 
waiting room at the pediatrician's. A Frumpy Mother 
leaned forward in her chair, one hand out to catch 
a catapulting child, as she listened to a Sleek 
Mother describe her new lifestyle. 

"I like to cook--when I'm in the mood--and I 
really enjoy the homemaking thinas, oardenina, 
sewing." Her bare leqs were clean-shaven and tan 
below the neat hem of her striped dress. "But 
there just isn't time for everything, now I'm 
working. It frustrates me sometimes, but I 
couldn't quit work. If I stayed home I'd feel 
guilty about that." 

The Frumpy Mother seemed disappointed. I'm 
sure she only had two children with her, two 
little boys who looked just alike, but she seemed 
surrounded. "Didn't your women's lib group help 
you work out thinas like that?" 

"Heaven's no ! I was the only workina mother 
there. To them a job was still alamorous." She 
promised to talk more later, but the nurse had 
given the sianal. 

If she has time to read, the Sleek Mother could 
find a name, if not a solution, for her frustra- 
tion in Cynthia Fuchs Epstein's Woman's Place: 
Options And Limits In Professional Careers. 
suffers from "status conflict," a condition to 
which modern women are particularly susceptible. 

I have always mistrusted sociologists; they seem 
to labor so hard to make the obvious obscure. Yet 
I found the Epstein book clear, illuminatina--and 
very handy. Knowing that a $50,000 a year New 
York attorney feels compelled to cet up at 6 a.m. 
every day to do her own cleaning, helps me be 
somewhat more objective about my own need to make 
bread. Coming home from Primary to a research 
proposal as well as a week's washing, J can now 
recoanize my "contradictory role expectations" 
with a arim but knowing smile, rather than simply 
scream. Though I'm not sure my husband's "sta- 
tuses" are always as mutually reinforcing as 
Epstein says, I find it comfortina to believe that 
they are, especially when he asks me why I’m so 
frenzied. 

In all, I find concepts like “occupational 


She 


structure" and “ambiquity of socialization" much 
more descriptive of my own experience than spec- 
tres like "male chauvinism" or "sexist exploitation." 
Social science has its values. Still, a bias is 
inherent in the very questions Epstein asks: "Why 
does it happen that, no matter what sphere of work 
women are hired for or select, like sediment in a 
wine bottle they settle to the bottom? Why do the 
best women--those in whom society has invested most 
heavily--underperform, underachieve, and underpro- 
duce?" Using tangible professional accomplishment 
--publications, salary, position in the heirarchy-- 
as measurements, most women do appear to be under- 
achievers. But what if she were to measure total 
accomplishment, unpaid as well as paid work, intan- 
gible as well as tancible achievement, spiritual as 
well as material success, even physical and mental 
health as well as salary? That is a task for the 
angels, no doubt, yet even in a sociolonist, i 
sinale-minded emphasis on "meaninaful employment" 
can be annoying. 

On the other hand, by focusine stringently on 
one definable area of achievement, Epstein may make 
it easier for the rest of us to see our lives whole, 
to place professional accomplishment within our 
total. scale of values. She takes the world of work 
out of the realm of fantasy and qives.us some help- 
ful analytical tools. For the woman who wants to 
excel professionally, she offers several suages- 
tions based on a study of high-performers. Trans- 
lated into everyday lanquane these are: 

1. Surround yourself with like-minded friends , 

2. Have fewer children, 

3. Limit participation in voluntary oraaniza- 


tions, 

4. Work full-time part of the year; stay home 
part, 

5. Riqidly compartmentalize working hours and 
home hours, 

6. Delegate some tasks (to children or domes- 
tics), 


7. Increase the visibility of your work so that 
people leave you alone knowing how busy you 
are, 

8. Rely on outside rules (deadlines, employer 
demands) to structure conflictino priorities. 

Another technique, which she calls the “mechanism 
of redefinition," is especially interesting to 
Mormon women. Defining a job as an adjunct to 
more noble statuses makes doina it much less dif- 
ficult. Thus the woman who is working "for my 
family" or to "help my husband" has fewer conflicts 
than one who is working to advance her own inter- 
ests. In Mormondom, the "church job," while it 
might be fully as demanding as paid employment, has 


\V/ 


The Rummage Sale 


Donald Marshall, The Rummage Safe (Heirloom Publi- 
cations, Box 304, Provo, Utah 84601: 1972), paper- 
back $2.50. 


“Junque," said my friend, dropping her hot bagel 
on the Morning Globe. "I call this junk." 

"What?" I asked. 

"This." She held up a copy of The Rummage Sake. 
"You don't expect me to believe there are really 
Mormons like the ones in these stories, do you. 
Well, I'm not stupid, you know. I mean we sub- 
scribe to AtfLantic Monthly and I haven't missed 
Walter Cronkite in over a month, except when I had 
to take dinner in to Sister Rosevere after her gall 
stone operation. I mean the names in this book are 
absolutely absurd: LaRena Homer, Floydene Wallup, 
Ila Rae Dodds, Reula Fae Dastrup, Evadene and Erna- 
dene and on and on and on. 

"I lent the book to Wilfreda Gulbranson and she 
agreed that the names are far-fetched and that Mor- 
mons don't give their kids weird names. She said 
that it must have been written by a jack-Mormon or 
a gentile, so I checked and you'll never guess what 
I found out. It was written by a BYU professor! 

"Oh," I said. 

"I mean Donald Marshall is a BYU professor who 
teaches at Brigham Young University.” 


"Oh," I said. 
"Do you know what that means?" she continued. 
"No," I said. 


"Well, he probably requires all of his students 
to read the book. And you know as well as I that 
a 19-year-old is very impressionable and is apt to 
believe the stuff and think that Mormons are stupid 
people and lose their testimonies and end up just 
like the boy in "The Sound of Drums." 

"The Sound of Drums?" I asked. 

"That's one of the stories in the book. It's 
about this guy from Heber, Owen Goulding, who comes 
East for four years and studies art history and 
then goes home for a visit and thinks he's too qood 
for anyone in the town or the family, to boot. I 
can't tell it as well as the book does. Here, you 
read it.” 

"I thought you didn't like the book," I said. 

"I don't. But I don't mind the writing; that 
part is good. But the people. It's the way they 
think, the dumb things they do that gets to me. 
Like LaRena Homer. Here she is in the Holy Land 
with her friend Thora (Elroy, her husband, didn't 
go on account of he swore he would never take an- 


other bus tour) keeping a diary of everything she 
did. Only she never did anything except talk about 
how she "knew the ropes" and if you've seen one 
pyramid you've seen them all and if Elroy thought 
the Rancho Motel was swanky he ought to see the 
Cairo Hilton. And she told about how the Tel Aviv 
Hilton had turquoise rooms and big bathrooms and 
how she kept the maid in Athens from stealing the 
fuscia camisole that Winna Mae Somebodyorother gave 
her. I really have to laugh at LaRena Homer, all 
right." 

"You do? I asked. 
book." 

"I don't. But parts of it are funny. I mean 
that Donald Marshall can feally make you laugh 
sometimes. Like the letters that Floydene Wallup 
and Elder Calbert Dunkley wrote to each other. 
See, Floydene is this high school senior who makes 
bedspreads for a hobby and falls in love with 
Elder Dunkley sometime between their second letter 
(that's when she signs off, "Love ya, Floydene") 
and the fourth (when she ends with "Love ya, 
Deenie"), Elder Dunkley tries to be really spiri- 
tual and write inspirina letters about what a hum- 
bling*experience it is ‘to be somewhere Mormons are 
a minoratie’ and how ‘oft times we take it for 
granite.' 

"Anyway, it sure does bring back memories." 

“Of what?" 

"Of when I was writing Lamoni, of course, when 
he was on his mission before we were married. Our 
letters really brought us close toaether. In fact, 
Lamoni told me that whenever I wrote him he could 
tell before anyone ever told him a letter had come 
because he could. smell the perfume I put on them. 
Anyway, I sure have to laugh at Floydene and Elder 
Dunkley. 

"But that doesn't mean I like the book, you un- 
derstand. In fact, there's one part in particular 
I can't figure out." 

“What's that?" I asked. 

"Well, right here on page 26 the title says, 
"Contents of An El Roi Tan Box Found Under a Bed" 
and there's nothing to it but a list of things 
found in that smelly old tobacco box, like 2 Wal- 
nettos, 1 stick of Black Jack chewing qum.. . 
And here on page 113 is another weird one, "Notes 
on a Calendar Found in An Empty House After the 
Death of Viola Pratt." Nothing to it, not a plot 
Or anything. It doesn't even rhyme. Why you'd 
just as well publish my shopping list or the junk 


I thought you didn't like the 


- always apparent from the outside, but the corpor-} 
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this sort of psycholoaical advantaqe. 

The reader can judge how many of these mechan- jy 
isms are open to her and adjust her professional 4) 
aspirations accordinaly. If it is any comfort, i 
Epstein points out that women often aet more recoct 
nition for lesser achievement. 

A Woman's Place miaht make a Frumpy Mother feel 
even more Frumpy, if not downright angry. At suct Ih 
a moment, a book like How To Go To Wonk When Your \ 
Husband 18 Against 12, Your Children Aren't Old fF 
Enough, And There's Nothing You Can Do Anyhow is @ 
healthy slap on the back. Felice N. Schwartz, be 
Margaret H. Schifter, and Susan S. Gillotti have 
put together a frankly praamatic handbook with a 
platform and a proaram. Sponsored by an organiza if 
tion called Catalyst, it promotes the notion of f 
part-time work. More than half the book is devote! 
to a "Career Baedeker," a survey of career oppor- 
tunities and educational requirements in fifty tw¢ 
professions ranging from actuary to urban planner}; 
The Baedeker is in some ways less optimistic than}, 
the opening chapters of the book, which chant a |) 
high-pitched "you can do it." Part time jobs are]. 
indeed possible for low-level beginners in a few i 
professions, but in many the easiest path to a q 
part-time job is a deqree and ten years experienci: 
first. But this is not always true. One of Cat-|: 
alyst's aims is to expand the possibilities. 

The book is full of success stories. If many | 
of them deal with fortyish women, that too can be 
encouraging. It describes mature women not so 
much "starting over" as building intelliaently on 
what they have, including volunteer experience. 
It denies that it is ever too late. "It is not 


k 
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ations and institutions of America are staffed by 
many time-servers. Your contemporaries in your 
target job area may have reached the disenchant- 
ment stage and are either changing employers or 
settling into dead-end jobs. . .women, when they 
get their bearings on the job, move up the promo-j) 
tion ladder faster than they ever would have ex- 
pected." If none of Catalyst's women move to the 
top of Epstein's professions, they certainly move} 
farther than most of them thought possible. 
Catalyst can be attacked from one direction fo 
encouraging women to moderate their expectations ,|. 
to take "half a loaf;" from another it can be 
praised for recognizing the importance of non-prej 
fessional contributions, for holding out new op- | 
portunities without denying the vaiue of traditic)| 
al achievements. It offers the Sleek Mother her }) 
























job and her garden too. 
Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 








Lamoni keeps in his pockets. One thing in that |; 
box was seven Milknickel wrappers. Remember Mil 
nickels? Sure does bring back memories." 

"I thought you said there was nothing to it," 
said. 

"There's not, really. It's just that you wou) 
n't imagine some of the thinas that were in that}. 
box. Like my old treasure chest in the attic. 
just brings back memories, makes you daydream a 
little." 

"Then you liked that part of the book?" 

"Not really. And look here on page 88 at thi 
one, "Something Awful Has Happened and I Think 
Somebody Ought To Know." That's about a family-) 
very active in the Church and all. And one day | 
when the mother, Reula Fae, was gone to Welcome |. 
Wagon or Primary Preparation Meeting or somewher 
like that, the father, Orlo, beqan acting weird 
and the son noticed it but didn't say anything. 
Anyway the story goes on to tell about how Orlo 
picked up a dead cat and bashed it over and over) 
again on a stack of cinderblocks. And Reula Fae! 
didn't even know. 

"IT really don't like that story. 
chills up and down my spine." 

"Because it seems so real?" I asked. 

"No, it's not that, I'm sure. But there's 
somethina about the way that Donald Marshall 
writes. . . 














It sends 





Louise Durham 
Belmont, Mass. 
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inmen of America! give ear! 

mnity, the voice of nature hear! 

nent, listen to the call of love, 

iinding with glad tidings from above! 

bong hath iron tyranny coerced 

hlentle heart forbidden e'en to burst; 

pong hath haughty man's preclusive pride 
peed of woman's worthiness denied; 
Ffinished. Hark! The thrilling battle-cry 
jioman's Rights" now rends the echoing sky, 


ihantom heralds of a dying Time. 

jiun, ascending like an orison, 

j| brightly on the glowing horizon, 
}1ling clouds that linger in its way, 
jmountain mists before the god of day. 






Yrigin of earth, to heaven due; 

40 of peace, of happiness and home, 
itim's the zenith of creation's come. 

i Zion, as the nations’ pioneer, 

jms the legions of the main and rear, 
jmen of the world! Eve's daughters all! 
1 Arise! Respond your leader's call. 


NO LA DEVEMOS DORMIR 


We should not sleep 
Through the holy night. 
We should not sleep. 


The Virgin wonders to herself 
What she will do 

When the king of endless Light 
Shall be born, 

Whether she will tremble 
Before his divine Essence, 

Or what she might say to Him. 


‘We should not sleep 
Through the holy night. 
We should not sleep. 


Fray Ambrosio Montesino 
1450-1514 
a translation 


Being Me 


The afternoon sun, shining 
Through the pepper tree 
Leaves, 

Leaves varieqated patterns 
on my paper. 


The life of a woman 
Is so much like these 
Designs. 
Designed to cross much 
light with dark. 


Myself alone lifted aside 
The branches, striving 
To be free. 
Freedom came, so I 
can be me. 


Marye Wanlass 
Mountain View, Calif. 


Here 


And Mars is no longer like Mars. 














from The Women Of The Everlasting Covenant 


}eed, on lightning wings, from clime to clime, 


jourse is marked, its radiance fair and true, 


Heed not the poisoned tongues of Zion's foes, 
Whose specious fabrications would impose 

A barrier to the union and redress 

Of wrongs, the ripened harvest of duress. 
Reck not of doctrine's wide, divergent ways, 
Nor resurrect the scenes of buried days. 

Let mutual friendship bridge the chasm o're. 
And peace and union reign forevermore. 


Brave daughters of the desert, tried and true! 
The muse would breathe a parting word to you; 
Who, heediess of the odium and scorn, 

Of ignorance or baser envy born, 

Through scenes of toiling woe and adverse fate, 
To make the soul of courage hesitate, 

Approved the wisdom of the stern decree 

That burst the bonds of woman's slavery, 

Roused slumbering Faith from self's ignoble zest 
And fixed the star of glory on her breast. 
Admiring millions yet shall view thy name, 
Emblazoned on the storied shaft of fame, 

And while they read, and, weeping, linger o're 
Remembered deeds of ages gone before, 

Fair Poesy her golden harp shall string, 

And in her loftiest, smoothest numbers sing 

Of those who, braving still the skeptic's sneer, 
The Christian's hatred and the coward's fear, 
Wrought out the problem.deep of social life, 
Made Vlomanhood the synonym for Wife, 

And nursed the chrysalis, whose glorious birth 
Soared heavenward and overwhelmed the earth. 
Hast fought the fight, the cross hast meekly borne, 
The wrath of man, the world's unreasoning scorn? 
In that eternal future, dawning near, 

Whose music even now salutes the ear, 

As turn, on golden hinge, the pearly aates, 
Transcendent recompense thy comina waits. 


My mother! On thy pale and care-line brow, 
O'erhung with sorrow's wreath of silver snow, 
Outvying fabled splendor's fairest gem, 

Shall shine, in heaven's light, a diadem; 

The tear-dimmed eye shall be forever bright, 
Thy form renewed and robed in living light, 
Where souls redeemed immortal glories share, 
And God is near, and love is everywhere. 


Orson F. Whitney 
Elyria, Ohio 


The Poetical Writings of Orson F. Wwhitne 
(SaTt Lake City: Juvenile Instructor Office, 1889) 


pp 42-44, 


dJanuery, 1878 


more from our readers 


Graham Cracker Glory 


The crux of the dilemma is 

that in trading glory for graham crackers 
and diaper bags and high chairs, 

oftimes the homemade or "mother" choice 
is not daily filling. 


Fulfilling - rewarding - joyful - Yes... 
on an eternal perimeter, 
but day to day it becomes homely. 
She knows it's right; 
that stagnation is pivotal 
only on her carelessness, 
yet 
self motivation is lonely. 
She chose the harder “righter" way 
but the kudoes of the outside are missed. 


To be sure, she is needed here, 
but in a different realm. 

She misses open stimulation and interaction 
yet blessed to be by herself 

to kindle within herself sparks of any world 
she chooses. 


Don't forget her 
she's at home. 
Susan Hill 
Bloomington, Ind. 


After a million years I shall want to come back, 
To sometimes return to this place to look up at the stars, 
After so long that the last constellation has changed, 


For this is the place that I knew and the place that knew me; 
It was here I kept trying again, here I ached to the bone, 
And here that I pondered the truths that eternally lie a 

if At the everlasting gospel's cornerstone. 


Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 




























































































from For The Time Being 
A Christmas Oratorio 


Well, so that is that. Now we must dismantle the 
tree, 

Putting the decorations back into their cardboard 
boxes-- 

Some have got broken--and carrying them up to the 
attic. 

The holly and the mistletoe must be taken down 
and burnt, 

And the children got ready for school. There 
are enough 

Left-overs to do, warmed-up, for the rest of the 
week-- 

Not that we have much appetite, having drunk such 
a lot, 

Stayed up so late, attempted--quite unsuccessfully-- 

To love all of our relatives, and in general 

Grossly overestimated our powers. Once again 

As in previous years we have seen the actual 
Vision and failed 

To do more than entertain it as an aareeable 

Possibility, once again we have sent Him away, 

Begging though to remain His disobedient servant, 

The promising child who cannot keep His word for 
long. 


W. H. Auden 


Copyright 1944 and renewed 1972 by W. H. Auden. 
Reprinted from Collected Longer Poems, by W. H. 
Auden, by permission of Random House, Inc. 


Boxes 


There's pleasure in boxes 
tidy little squares 
squared 

tucked into wrappinas 
strung and tied 

fitly. 


I like them 

"though I know 

there's hoaxes in boxes 
neat Tittle numbers 
numbered 

cockled in the wraps 
ribboned and knotted 
rightly. 


Becky Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















During the winter of 1869-1879 Latter-day Saint 
women emerged as a sisterhood united in their own 
sort of women's movement. Interweaving their 
spiritual and temporal concerns they began to vo- 
calize that curious blend of commitment to plural 
marriage, home industry and woman's richts that 
would characterize the women of Mormondom until the 
turn of the century. 

To the surprise of journalists and gentile 
crusaders who had lamented the pliaht of the 
"yoor, dearaded women of Utah," in 1870 “ormon 
sisters enaaged in their first fervent defense of 
plural marriage. The first federal anti-biaamy law 
had been passed in 1862 and in succeeding years 
additional legislative efforts such as the Cullom 
Bill proposed to forcefully eradicate polyqamy. 

On January 6, 1870, a group of concerned 
Mormon women gathered in the Fifteenth Ward Relief 
Society Hall to express their indignation at the 
Cullom Bill then being considered by the United 
States Congress. "Presidentess" Sarah “!. Kimball 
proclaimed: We would be unworthy of the names we 
bear and the bood in our veins should we Longer 
nemain sikent whike such an infamous bike (is) 
before the house, a bikl whose object if attained 
would make of our men menial sents. And <4 they 
make senrgs of them, what do they make of us? 

Eliza R. Snow, aeneral president of all Relief 
Societies, rejoined: The ladies of Utah (have) too 
Long remained silent while they (are) being so 
fats ely nepnesented to the world. . . it (is) 
high time that we should rise up in the dignity 
ene cakking and speak for ourselves. This 
first smal] mass meeting sparked the fire of 
protest in Utah's women. The following week some 
five or,six thousand women convened in the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle to register their protest against 
the bill--ritualistically retelling their pre- 
Utah trials as Latter-day Saints, bearing tes- 
timony of the principles of plural marriage, and . 
mincing no words in attacking those who sought to 
outlaw practice of that principle. By March the 
Deseret News, estimated that twenty to twenty- 
five thousand women had taken part in such 
“indignation meetings" throuahout the territory. 

This unexpected assertiveness on the part of 
Mormon women provoked national comment, but more 
importantly it seemed to hasten an historic 
decision from Utah's territorial legislature. At 
the first indignation meeting in the Fifteenth 
Ward one Sister Smith motioned that "we demand 
of the governor the richt of franchise:" The 
motion carried, thouch whether or how the women 
made that demand is unclear. It is clear, however, 
that followina a month of indignation meetinas 
on February 12, 1870, “An Act conferring upon 
women the Elective Franchise" was sicned into law 
by Utah's acting aovernor Stephen ann. 

Latter-day Saint priesthood leaders responded 
favorably to the new law, as did the national 
press, howbeit with very different expectations. 
But the most significant response to the act is 
that of the women themselves. Many of the same 
women who had gathered for the first mass meeting 
began to meet regularly as a Cooperative Retrench- 
ment Society. Retrenchment, originally an 
economic movement spurred by Brigham Young after 
the coming of the railroad to Utah, came to mean 
not only economizing in table settings and 
dress and promoting home manufacture, but removing 
"ignorance, the spirit of the world, and every- 
thing else that is opposed to noble womanhood and 
progress in the path of perfection.” The Coop- 
erative Retrenchment Society or General Retrench- 
ment, attended by Relief Society and suffrage 
leaders from most of the wards in Salt Lake City, 
convened twice a month until after the turn of 
the century. Minutes of those semi-monthly 
meetings evidence that the Mormon “woman's cause” 
drew support from Latter-day Saint women because 
it was a composite of concerns fused by common 
commitment to gospel principles. Following are 
excerpts from the minutes of the second meetina 
of the Ladies Cooperative Retrenchment Society 
held February 19, 1870, just one week after Utah 
women were granted suffrage. (These excernts and 
those cited from the Fifteenth Ward indionation 
meeting are taken from Riverside Stake Fifteenth 
Ward Relief Society Minutes 1868 to 1873, under 
dates 6 January 1870 and 19 February 1870, 
located in the Library-Archives of the Historical 
Department of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. Since the sec- 
retary's style is not of intrinsic value here, 
spelling and punctuation have been standardized. ) 

Pres(ident) E(liza) R. Snow arose and said: 

It is our duty to perform all that comes within 
athe province of woman. There 2s a great difference 
of opinion in regard to her sphere, but retrench- 
ment is certaingy within her sphere, and as 

Pres (ident Brigham) Young has given our beloved 

Sister Horne the mission to netrench the table in 
company and social gatherings, 1 geek that we 
should all assist hor with heart and hand. 1t wit 
save the sisters straining evert nerve and also 
be a saving in means. 

Sister Horne has stepped fonvand and formed a 
nuckeus, the effects of which wilk reach to 
etemitu, and the sisters will fokLow in her 
footsteps. 1 have said enough. The mark that has 
been made wikk be felt in future generations. 

Mrs. M(ary) I. Horne expressed her satisfaction 
at the willingness of the sisters in aiding her in 
what was required at her hands. Said pride must be 
conquered and we must reform our tables when we 
have company. Let the food be well cooked, plain 
and palatable. Said she believed this to be the 
starting point of the salvation of the people, and 
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now that we have said, “Let us retrench," let us 
do it, so that we will not have the ground to 10 
over again. Spoke of the case of !‘artha and Marv 
in the day of Jesus and exhorted all to be faith- 
ful and receive the blessing of Sod. 

Miss E(liza) 8. Snow arose and said to encourage 
the sisters on in-aood works she would read an 
account. of our indignation meeting as it appeared 
in the Sacramento Union. which account she: thought 
avery fair one. She also stated that an expres- 
sion of aratitude was due actina aov(ernor) Mann 
for siqning the document of woman suffrase in 
Utah, for she said we could not have had the riqht 
without his sanction..Said that other states 
had passed bills of this kind over the cov(ernor's) 
head, but we could not do this. (The committee, 
composed of fourteen women, sent a letter of 
appreciation to the sovernor which was reprinted 
in the Deseret News Weeklu March 2, 1870.) 

Mrs. S(arah) ™. Kimball said that she had waited 
patiently a lona time, and now that we were 
aranted the riaht of suffraae, slie would openly 
declare herself a woman's rights woman, and 
called upon those who would to back her up, 
whereupon many manifested their approval. Said 
her experience in life had been different to that 
of many. Had moved in all grades of society, had 
been both rich and poor. liad always seen much 
sood and intelligence in woman. The interests of 
man and woman cannot be separated, for the man is 
not without the woman or the woman without the 
man in the Lord. She spoke of the foolish custom 
which deprived the mother of havina control 
over her sons at a certain ane. Said she saw the 
foreshadowing of a brichter day in this respect 
in the future. Said she had entertained ideas that 
appeared wild that. she thought would vet be con- 
sidered women's riahts. Spoke of the remark made 
by Bro(ther Albert PF.) Rockwood lately, who said 
women would have as much prejudice to overcome in 
occupying certain positions as the men would in 
letting them. Said he considered a woman a help- 
mate in every department of life. 

itrs. Phoebe Woodruff said she was pleased with 
the reform and was heart and hand with her sisters. 
Was thankful for the privilege that had been 
sranted to women, but thought we must act in 
wisdom, and not go too fast. Had looked for 
this dav for years. God nas opened the way for us; 
we have borne in patience but the yoke on woman 
4s nemoved. Now that Cod has moved upon our 
brethnen to grant us this privileac, Let us Lay 
dt by and wait 'tik the tune comes to use Lt, 
and not rush headona and abuse the privilege. 
Great and bkessed things ane ahead. ALL is right 
and will come out right--and woman wilh receive 
hen neward in bkessings and honor. May God anant 
us the strength to do night in his sight." 

Mrs. Bashaby (Bathsheba) Smith said she felt 
pleased, had no objection to anvthing that had 
been said, but felt to be heart and hand with 
all. Said she never felt better; nor ever felt 
weaker and the necessity of areater wisdom and 
light, but felt determined to do the best she 
could. Felt that woman was coming up in the 
world. (We) should be encouraced for there is 
nothing required of us that we cannot perform. 

“rs. Pricinda (Prescendia) Kimball (said): 

I feek comforted and bkessed this dau. Am glad to 
be numbered in moving forward in this reson. 
Feel to exercise double ditigence and try to 
accomplish what is nequined at our hands. be 
must alk put our shoulders to the whee and go 
ahead. I am glad to see our daugiters elevated 
with man and the time come when our votes will 
assist our Leaders and redeem ourselves. But 

be humbLe, never fail and triwmph wilh be 

ours. The day 4s approaching when woman shake 

be nedeemed from the curse placed upon Eve, and 

I have often thought that our daughters who are 
dn pokygamy wilh be the first redeemed. Then 

Let us keep the commandments and attain a fullness, 
and akways bear in mind that our auildren born in 
the priesthood will be saviouwrs on Mount Zion. 

Mrs. Z(ina) D. Youna said she was alad to 
look upon such an assemblage of bricht and happv 
faces, and was gratified to be numbered with the 
spirits who had taken tabernacles in this dis- 
pensation and know that we are associated with 
kings and priests of Sod. Thought we (did) not 
realize our orivileaes. Ge meek and humbfe and do 
not move one step aside. That will incur chastise- 
ment. But gain power over ourselves. Anaeks wilh 


~~ visit the earth and are we as handmacds of the 


Lonxd-prepared to meet them? We Live in the day that 
has been Looked down upon with aneat anxiety since 
the morning of the Creation. Do ve appreciate 
this? The brethren have borne with us in our meak- 
nesses, now Let us put our shoulder to the wheel 
and help them, strengthen them in their duties 

and Live in foy, peace and union. Cod hekp us 

to be worthy at his coming. 
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Franchise 


Mrs. M(argaret) T. Smoot said she was thankful 
to be in our midst and was one with the brethren 
and sisters in adoptina all the principles that 
advanced. We ane engaged-in a aood work and the 
principles that we have embraced are Life and 
sakvation unto us. Many principles ane advanced 
on which we ane show to act, but there are manu 
mone yet to be advanced. Woman's nichts have 
been spoken of. I have never had any desine for 
mone rights than I have. 1 have akvays considered 
these things beneath the sphere of voman. But 
as things progress I feek tt is night that we 
shoukd vote. 1 consider the path fraught with 
difficulties. 1 have aways sought to vote at 
conference, and I then felt I had done all I de- 
bined to do. I have had a voice in my husband tak=- 
ding mone wives; for this 1 am thankful. 1 have 
taken pleasure in practicing this pure principle, 
although I have been tried in Lt. Yet since 
the birth of our first child by the second wife, | 
I have never felt to dissokve ties thus formed. 
"Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
Speaketh, Sister Smoot continued at lenath in 
speaking on polyqamy and the duties qrowina 
out of it, and exhorted the sisters to be true 
women of God, to improve and be faithful to 
the end. ‘ 

“irs. (Willmirth) East said she would bear 
testimony to what had been said. She had found 
by experience "that obedience was better than 
sacrifice." Felt to be on the safe side and sus- 
tain those above us. I cannot quite agree with 
Sisten Smoot in regard to woman's rights. I have 
never felt that woman had her privileaes. I have 
always wanted (to have) a voice in the politics 
0% the nation, as welk as near a family. I was 
much impressed when I read the poem composed by 
Miss Emily Woodmansee, ‘Who cares to hear a 
woman's thoughts?" I then thought, I care to 
hear a woman's thoughts. Mu sisters this is a 
bright day, but we need mone wisdom and humility 
than ever before. I am glad to be associated mith 
you, those who have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and I ask God to pour blessings on 
their heads continually. 

Mrs. Ballon expressed herself pleased and felt 
that much time spent now in cookina could be used 
to better advantane, and she desired to live 
humble and be saved in the Kingdom. ae 

Pres(ident) E(liza) R. Snow said there was * 
another business item she wished to present to ; 
the meeting and motioned that Sister B(athsheba). 
Smith be appointed the mission to preach retrench-! 
ment all through the South, and woman's richts-- 
if she wished to. Passed. Sister Snow suqaested 
that the sisters in the ward where thev had not 
held retrenchment meetings do so and set the 
example. "Sister Horne has not stepped forward a 
day too soon. The hearts of all are prepared for 
it. I wish you all to lead out that every aood 
woman may join us if she will." 

Indeed our foremothers spoke out; but with many k 
voices. These minutes reflect their mixed reac- |} 
tions to receiving the franchise. All nineteenth 
century Mormon women were not feminists in the 
sense of seeking political, economic and social || 
equality. For some of them (even some who made | 
significant contributions to the woman's move- hi 
ment in Utah like Eliza R. Snow and Nargaret” lis I 
Smoot) woman's riahts were never the prime con- i 
sideration. Their first loyalties were to Church 
and family. For others, like Sarah Kimball, 
woman's rights seemed the most siqnificant 
cause. Certainly these foremothers as a whole wer 
feminists in the broader sense: that is, they 
were concerned with women's interests. And as 
they were increasingly exposed to a variety of 
concerns through Relief Societies and the 
Woman's Exponent, their interests were not 
polarized, but widened, and their commitment 
to the whole of Mormon sisterhood was strenath- 
ened. 

Hopefully Exponent 17 will continue to aeneratt 
ideas and alternatives that will spark new mutua 
excitement and respect among the twentieth 
century Mormon sisterhood. To paraphrase Eliza 
Snow: The Cambridge sisters have not stepped 
forward a day too soon. The hearts of all are 
prepared for it. I hope we can all lead out-- 
that every aood woman will join us if she will. 
























































Jill C. Mulvay 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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lhe Sisters Speak 


an effort to hear more about your lives and 
ghts, we have decided to make "Sisters Speak” 
gular column. Please limit your responses to 
‘mew question to one pace or less and submit 
‘tby January 15, 1975. 

jst time we asked: “How do you do it?" Our 
‘firience tells us that most Latter-dav Saint 
+}. are very busy. Encouraged by the aosvel to 
‘ify each calling and develop every talent, 
s\fften find ourselves with a surfeit of commit- 
+}3 and are frustrated when we cannot accom- 
+}1. all that we want. 

‘fly McClellan Bennion of Houston, Texas, the 
“jt sister to respond, is a. law student at the 
eiarsity of Texas, where she is on the Law 
-\2w, in Advocates and works in a women's iail 
‘idding legal counsel. She and her husband Roy 
i two children. She writes, If 1 had an 

a day for every time a sister has said 

peways wanted to be a Lawyer but...' 

ing would be easier. Concerning the 

Jimous pressure on her time, she goes on, 
sjorganized , yes--s0 organized I'm almost dull, 
afthat isn't the key. No degree of organization 
Niehhect success ful hyperactivity. 

villy says that the question should not be 
odo I do it?" but rather "WHY?" Cale it 

yr, desine, itch or a Type A personality. 
onnot simpLy "1 think I can' it's 'T must, 
jét.' Such compulsion is, of course, related 
Ghamperxament, but it's not just that. I ‘must! 
ee I bekieve that we must each stand alone 
me the Lord and account for our stewardship. 
a2 property fear that accounting and sincerely 
to devefop all our talents, the Lond has 
oitsed to teach us prudence in the useof 






























must' because I know from experience and 
much that boredom offers all the exhaustion 
Sjnone of the rewards of demanding work. 1 

't’ because my husband fears Living with an 
i, neurotic middle-aged woman, as I fear be- 
mg one. 1 know too many accomplished women 
bkieve that erosion of self-respect and com- 
Siee ane inevitable parts of being a woman. 
“shen Ullman is Relief Society president in the 
Nevons Branch, has a family and is active in 
1 and community affairs in Acton, Mass. She 








tions. Your generosity 


She writes, How do I do it? If one takes the Gos- 
pee sertousky, setting basic priorities is simple. 
I'm a wife and mother, 40 family needs are crucial. 
I also have three Church callings, and I want to 
serve God. Personak needs count too. To me these 
three things ane equally important in that none 
can be ignored. 

Praying and thinking can usually coordinate 
all three. But how do I do it? I enjoy planning. 

T Liked school, 40 I give mysels written assign- 
ments. Yearky, monthly and daiky goals kept in 

a daily planning book help me get to the things 

I would keep putting off. A yearty goal of sub- 
mitting 4ikty names for temple ordinances means a 
monthky research trip. 1 ckean house thonoughky 
from January to Manch--this means daily projects. 
T check goaks daily, weekly and yearky, Being 
efficient is a fun game, The trick is to do a 
Lot without getting uptight. This takes planning 
for both busy and quiet moments. 

JoRita Beer Nielsen has eighteen-month old twins. 
Since Jerilyn and Jennifer have entered her family 
she has completed her BA by correspondance from BYU 
and has served in the Relief Society presidency in 
the Cambridge, Mass. Ward. She types theses to help 
with family finances, while her husband, Shyrl, is in 
Taw school. She is a fine craftswoman and seamstress. 

Having twins may be efficient from a production 
standpoint, but I have found that without a carry- 
over of efficiency there can be "double" frustration. 

Many times I've found that it's not the tasks 
ahead that weigh me down but the time wasted trying 
to decide what to do. It's not the "I need to, I 
should, 1 will on the I hope I xemember to” that 
gets things done and allows access to my other de- 
mands. 1 try to "action orient” my plans. 

I subscribe to the view that seventy five per 
cent of worry and frustration comes from things we 
cannot change or accomplish. A sorting and elimin- 
ation process helps me mone effectively zero in on 
my remaining projects on goals. 

When the teins need a story on help to master 
their new toy, the dissertation I'm typina waits. 
On when my hesband needs to talk about a problem on 
accomplishment, the inservice Lesson is deferred. 
As demands anise I analyze what needs to be done, 


_what can be done, and then based on my priorities, 


I do it. 

I've found productivity and efficiency are im- 
proved by sharing home duties. It took me too Long 
40 appreciate that a "husband-prepared" meak is not 
an insult to mu cooking on organization but a boon 
to accomplishing goaks important to both of us. 

My focus 48 kept sharp by periodic Famiky Home 
Evening inventories. Every, month or 50 1 stop every- 
thing and prayerfully review my priorities. 1 check 
what I'm doing, what I'm planning to do and, most 
Amportantly, whether they are consistent with my 
eternal goals. ie 

Dixie Snow Huefner of Salt Lake City writes 
about her life. What am I busy doing? First I am 
dnvokved, along with the crowd, in interpreting 
the world for mysek{ and striving to mature. I am 
also a wife and mother. Together, these pursuits 
take my partial attention mone on Less all the 
time, But at this stage of my development and 
that of my family, they do not need to expand 
"a La Parkinson's Law of Wonrk' to fill all my 
thoughts and availabke hours. Therefore I am 
also engaged in developing competence in the 
field of Learning disabilities. The Latter pre- 
occupation invokves finishing up a Master's 
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has made continued publi- 


s cation of this unique sheet a strong possibility. 


degnee, holding down a board spot in a parent- 
professional organization, making occasional 
diagnostic evaluations upon request (for money!) 
and serving on the Utah Advisory Council for 
Handicapped and Developmentally Disabled Children. 
I Live by a form of time-zoning; the Latter set 
of activities must concentrate themselves into a 
9a.m, - 4 p.m. daily time frame, 50 that alk my. 
dmponrtant philosophical, familial and professional 
priorities are not competing for my attention 
sdmutaneousky. Many other pursuits, thought 
appropriate for the Life style of a maddte- 

class matron, I have foregone for now. Gone are 
the political activities, the PTA activities 

and even the Church activities of a few years 

ago. (I asked for and received a ‘sabbatical’ 

from Church assignments until my thesis is 
finished; the concept of a Church sabbatical is 
not a bad one, I decided.) I am about the 
business which concerns me most, no mone, no 
£285. So presumably ane others. She expresses 
hope that society's patterns will allow both men 
and women greater flexibility in choosing what 
they want to "be about." 

We are grateful for’ the responses of these 
sisters, and we encourage others to respond to 
the following question for our next issue. 

Question: Is Church activity compatible with 
having close friends? 

I was led to this question by thoughts ex- 
pressed by women I know in the Church. One said 
she could not find close friends because she uses 
all her spare time for social activities in 
service and fellowshipping activities. While 
such things have their rewards, intimate friend- 
ships between equal and open people is not one 
of them. Another sister said that because Mormons 
are so self-sufficient in their family units they 
never express a need for others. Another sister 
said that most Mormons seem to judge each other 
and that this limits her willingness to comfort- 
ably “open-up" and be herself, hence, her closest 
friends are out of the Church. Another woman 
expressed frustration with the fact that she 
feels a desire and responsibility to be equally 
friendly with all the Relief Society and there- 
fore does not have the time nor the energy to 
develop close friends. She misses the latter. 
Others claim that their Mormon friends are their 
best and closest. What is your experience? 
Exponent II's readers would like to know. 

Judith R. Dushku 
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